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= YEARS should be long enough 
for an appraisal of a man’s work, and it is 
longer than that I have known Thomas H. 
Uzzell and what he has been doing for 
writers. In those years I have seen his stu- 
dents go up the ladder to better stories, 
bigger checks and—most important of all— 
to the supreme satisfaction that comes from 
mastering a damned difficult technique. 

In those years, too, I have come to have 
a wholehearted admiration for his scrupu- 
lous intellectual honesty and for his rare 
talent of analyzing a writer's difficulties. 

Uzzell has made many writers, but I think 
his field of greatest usefulness lies in helping 
the writer who has already arrived reach 
even higher effectiveness by ridding him- 
self of the weaknesses and blindnesses that 
kept him from the top. Tom Uzzell is a born 
teacher, a sound, frank critic, and the creator 
of a teaching technique that, so far as I 
know, is unrivaled in America. 


TOM GILL. leading American magazine serial writer, the “modern Zane Grey,” 
writes from experience and I thank him. The remainder of the story is told in 
a pamphlet entitled “Literary Services” which discusses the problems of working 
authors who haven't sold or are in trouble and explains arrangements and fees. 
Yours for the asking. Write for it and ask any questions you wish, or send a 
manuscript, fact or fiction, for appraisal, the fee being $5 for lengths of 5,099 
words or less. Full collaborative criticism $10. We answer inquiries immediately 
and handle manuscripts on receipt. 


Stillwat Chomas H. Uzzell 
ee Camelia W. Uzzell 
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4 Picture of an editor bored with the same routine 


’ Sir: 
> You will probably hear from Bradfield that I 
} am taking a four months leave of absence. After 

" seven years of editing, I just had to go places, and 
' the farthest place I can get to is the North Pacific 
Coast, so here I go. 

The reason I am doing it, is that I got so 
‘damned stinking bored with the same routine 
‘that I just had to have a change. Anyway, I 
‘want do so some writing, and I don’t want to 
‘write love stories, although Al Norton nabbed 
me the minute he heard I was going away, 
and I promised him two love novelettes, I had 
F fully intended to write as confessions. 

— I'm going to write confessions while I’m 
» away. Sort of life stories—not much love and 
/ no sex. I’m crammed to the ears with material 
) that will not make love stories and the new 
© slant of the confessions is the perfect place for 

such stuff. : 
» There is a lot of truth in that old saying— 

Fonce a writer, always a writer. I’m full and 

‘running over with stuff I want to get on paper. 
» ll be back at my desk January 10th—far 

» as I know now. After November Ist, my ad- 
dress will be 506 North Pacific Ave., Kelso, 

"Washington. If there is anything special you 
} would like me to write for you, let me know. 

If you have any idea for a piece for next year’s 
Year Book, we might put that idea on to stew. 
© I can’t tell you how I’m looking forward to 
along strenuous session with my typewriter. 
Jane LitTEtt, 
Popular Publications, en route. 





I should like to offer my grateful thanks to 
) John Patrick Gillese for his very helpful article 
) on the Catholic markets, which appeared in the 
» July issue of Wrirer’s Dicest. 

» «After a brief study of this market, I decided 
p my stuff might click. August, Friday, 13th, I 
| feceived a check from The Vincentian for a 
| short-short, and later in the same month an 
» acceptance from St. Joseph Magazine, for a 

longer-length story. 

A very nice feeling. Thank you again, Mr. 
dq Gillese. (Incidentally, I sincerely enjoyed those 
p stories of yours which I read.) 

Janre Bricut Price, 
348 Merrick St., 
Shreveport, La. 
: Rio ites Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Published by the Automotive Digest Publishing Co. 
Vol. 23, No. 11. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 


"SOMEBODY SWITCHED 
MY TYPEWRITER KEY 


We know. We know. Every time you 
hit for “G” you find the “T”. . . and when you 
try to erase you put a hole in the paper. 

The answer is obvious. Get Eaton's 
Corrasable Bond paper, and erase your typ- 
ing errors as casually as though they were 
pencilled. 

You won’t blur or smudge or tear this 
fine, white paper. Its specially treated surface 
allows even ordinary pencil erasers to “erase 
without a trace.” 

No wonder writers prefer Eaton’s 
smooth Corrasable Bond. It’s the only paper 
on which a harassed author can change his 
mind neatly. 

ay MAILTHIS COUPON sts ste 


EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: I’m enclosing 10c— Please send me a 
20-sheet sample of Corrasable Bond. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 








CITY. STATE 


7, Srvrewnrten§, 


CORRASABLE BOND 
You can erase without a trace 
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MAREN ELWOOD 


Authors’ Representative, Literary Collaborator 



























Author of 
Current non-fiction best seller 
“CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY" 


Published by Heughton Mifflin 
Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it” 


FICTION RADIO 
ARTICLE and FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM ENGLISH 
Study by Mail . Studio Lectures 


Individual Manuscript Criticism 
Personal, Directed Writing 


For Information Write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 


6362 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood, Californie 










[DON’T THROW TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS AWAY! 


SAV-A-RIBBON ‘fe-inks and fe-conditions worn out, 
dimmed ribbons; it increases life of new. Makes nice 
rint, it keeps keys clean, works when you pe: SAVES. 
send your typewriter MAKE and NUMBER with $1.50 
NOW to SAV-A-RIBBON SALES, R-1005, 








617 So. Olive, Los Angeles, Cal. 
POLIVOPE — and our hard luck 


Previously we mentioned your hard tuck and how successful 
ly with blishera’ t e.urn- 


authors comply 2 A 
envelopes accompany al! submitted manuscripts. 


Polivope—The Versatile Roundisie Envelope—alone won't make 
you successful, but it will cut mailing cost like the dickens and 
et those stories around some more. And the point is: if you 
ion’t use Polivopes we both lose. 

Start saving now: 30 once-fold-mss-size Polivopes equal 60 
ordinary envelopes in service but not in weight or stamps; 20 
flat-mss-size Polivopes equal 40: and 18 fold-size and 8 t-size 
equa) 52. $1 each group postpaid. Dime brings samples. 

2032 East 74th Street 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes Los Angeles 1, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly and Accurately 


Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street San Francisco 
I ae cn 5 Sate ne al 





















































Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


The defense never rests 
Sir: 

Maybe this letter is too little and too late to 
combat Mr. Nelson Antrim Crawford’s article 
“The Persistent Muse,” in your March issue. 
but I just read it. And I’d describe Mr. Craw. 
ford’s essay as “too much and too soon.” 

Too much that isn’t so, and written too soon 
for Mr. Crawford to check on the facts, 

Here are some of the things in Mr. Cray. 
ford’s article that aren’t so. 

He says: “Outside of Edgar Guest I know no 
American author of verse who makes even a 
moderate living in this field.” 

Starting with the verse-writer I know best— 
and Mr. Crawford knows him, too, editorially— 
I've averaged at least $3500 a year for 30 years 
by the sale of verse alone. 

Mr. Crawford’s estimate of rates paid for 
verse must be based on what he pays. But few 
professional verse-writers work for so little. And, 
anyhow, Mr. Crawford fails to mention the re- 
turns a verse-writer can get from greeting cards 
(I made $2000 out of one) from musical 
comedy lyrics ($3000, in my case—and on a 
“flop” show) from advertising verses (as high 
as $30 a line) and from reprint rights (one 
piece of mine has totalled $3500, though the 
original price was $20) and occasionally, on 
books. 

For example—and here I begin to talk about 
other verse-writers—the late Stephen Vincent 
Benet made a fair sized fortune out of John 
Brown’s Body, which still goes marching on; 
while Mrs. Alice Duer Miller’s “White Cliffs of 
Dover” was a best seller before, and after, Mrs. 
Miller’s death. Dorothy Parker’s “Enough Rope” 
made money and Samuel Hoffenstein’s “Poems 
in Praise of Practically Nothing” was a clean- 
up. 
If by a moderate living Mr. Crawford means, 
say, $50 a week as a minimum—and most peo- 
ple get by on less—here’s a list of verse writers 
I know who make that—or more—out of verse: 
Ogden Nash, Phyllis McGinley, Margaret Fish- 
back, Edna St. Vincent Millay (when she works 
at it) J. P. McAvoy (out of greeting cards) 
Walt Mason, Dorothy Parker (when she was 
working at it) Wallace Irwin, (when he was 
working at it) and Arthur Guiterman, up to the 
time of his death. 

Also I will go to bat with Mr. Crawford on 
his statements about Sandburg and Lindsay. 
Sandburg did make a living out of his prose 
poems, Lindsay did all right selling and read- 
ing his on the platform. His suicide was not 
because of starvation. 

In fact, every first rate versifier I know who 
really works at the job, makes a moderate, and 
in some cases opulent, living out of it. 

The only part of Mr. Crawford’s article, with 
which I do not quarrel, is his title, “The Per- 
sistent Muse.” The muse has to be persistent 
to get by editors who think of verse as “filler” 
and think 50 cents a line is good pay. 
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Mr. Crawford kindly asserts that 10% of 
yerse submitted is good verse. I’ve edited two 
magazines—and I’d put the percentage of non- 
impossible poems at 1%. Maybe Mr. Crawford 
made a typographical error. 

BERTON BRALEyY, 
Box 7, Ben Franklin Sta., 
Washington, D. C. 





First One to report 
Sir: 

This is just to tell you, for your record, that 
the story, “With Love,” which won thirtieth 
prize for me in your 1943 contest, has sold to 
Extension magazine. 

ANNE WEsT, 
544 N. Division St., Carterville, IIl. 





Second contest sale 
Sir: 

The writer’s kit which was the prize for my 
story “Safe,” arrived yesterday, and I am very 
pleased with it. Thank you. I won’t need to 
buy paper for the next five years, unless I at- 
tempt something along the lines of “Gone With 
The Wind.” 

You asked us to keep you advised of sales of 
the prize winning stories. I am happy to re- 
port that I sent my story to McClure Syndicate 
on August 11th and received word that it was 
accepted on August 17th, which seems to be 
some kind of a record for promptness in reply 
from a publishing firm. 

Your magazine has helped me so much. I 
learned a lot about the difference between good 
and bad writing, and made my first sale a little 
over a year ago to a publishing house unknown 
tome until I read about it in the Drcest, and 
realized that they were looking for exactly the 
kind of material I could furnish. 

I'll continue to read the Dicest from cover 
to cover with eager interest, and could you give 
us a complete listing of book houses for juveniles. 

Marcaret H. SIMENDINGER, 
47 Oakland Avenue, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


® Markets for all juvenile books coming up. 
Probably December.—Ep. 





Number three in the bag 
Sir: 

Thank you very much for the copy of “The 
Writer’s Market,” my prize in your recent short- 
story contest. I always keep a copy of the 
Market on hand, and this year’s version looks 
Particularly good. 

You may be interested to know that the story 
I entered in your contest sold for five cents a 
word the first time out, to Maclean’s Magazine. 

Kerry Woop, 
P. O. Box 122, 
Red Deer, Alberta, Canada. 


OcrToser, 1943 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 


Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said 
on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, 
and many others whose work we 
have published? It is also true that 
more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is st.ll 
rare and the writer still must learn 
his craft, as few of the newcomers 
nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, 
riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and 
women of power.”’ 


Writing Aptitude Test 
—FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of 
America offers a free Writing 

























Aptitude Test. Its object is to 

discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writ- 
ing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple, but expert analysis of your 
latent ability, your powers of imagi- 
nation, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. ose who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to wri:e 
by swe You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. 
You ‘“‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 
own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced writers. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted 
*‘professional’”’ touch. 


Sells First Stories 
After 2 Months’ 
Training. Now 
Averages 
$600 Yearly 


“Began selling fea- 
ture stories in my 
second month of 
training. Although I 
can fad time for 
only part time writ- 
nh average about 
$ yearly from this 
hobby. | know any 
person with ordinary 
ability who really 
and sincerely desires, 
can learn to write 
and sell with N.1.A. 
training.”’—Mrs, Mae 
L. Harland, 74 North 
Union St., uston, 
Wisconsin. 





en you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
es. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re- 
quires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Make the first move towards the most 
enjoyable and profitable occupation— 
writing for publication! Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper Inetitute’s 
operations in Canada 
have been approved 
by the Foreign &x- 
change Control Board 
and to facilitate all 
financial transactions, 
a special permit has 
been assigned to their 
account with The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Montreal. 





(Founded 1925) 











Newspaper Institute 


of America 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost 
Writing Aptitude Test and _ further 


or obligation, 
information about 


writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, October. 
iss 





will call on you.) 7-M-663 
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Copyright 1943 Newspaper Institute of America. 


















































WRITER’s DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work, | 
can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York C'ty 



















































STORIES and ARTICLES 


Prepared to Meet Editorial Requirements 
Prompt, dependable service by reliable firm. Forty 
cents a 1,000 words. Scripts over 10,000 words, thirty- 
five cents a thousa d. Carbon copy and extra front 
page free. Mailed flat. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
907 EMPIRE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


a 
PLOT WHEEL $3.00 


Hundreds of salable story plots at your fingertips. ALL 
story outlines criticized free when you purchase 


PLOT WHEEL 


HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


Highland Park P. ©. Box 3471, Detroit 3, a 
CAN YOUR STORIES BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios. Producers are con- 
stantly searching for stories from every available source. 
If you can submit suitable screen stories, published or 
unpublished, for Hollywood markets, I will at once 
get them editorial consideration. 

I represent established authors as well as new 
writers, and offer critical literary and selling guidance 
for novels, plays and magazine stories at reasonable 
prices. Write for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors and Producers Representative 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








































LET A WRITER SHOW YOU HOW TO DESIGN 


STORIES and ARTICLES. My own way, proven by use. 
By month or manuscript. Number of stud:nts limiied. 
Rates on request. Please enclose stamped envelope. 


DORCAS DAVIS 
194 Acacia Drive, Laguna Beach, Cal. 
Fiction in leading popular. magazines, former newspaper 


writer, critic, instructor Creative Writing and Magazine 
Article in University of California Extension. 


REPRESENT THE PRESS 


Make money as a local correspondent right in your own com- 
munity. Trained men and women needed now. You can learn 
how to write news easily and quickly at home in your spare 
time. Low tuition. Easy terms. Write now for ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities in Newspaper Work’’ to 


THE INSTITUTE OF WRITING 


1019 N. Massasoit, Chicago 51, Ul. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Look who's back! 
Sir: 

We have resumed work on Physical Cultuy 
Magazine, first published in 1898 by Bernard 
Macfadden, and which ran continuously untii 
1941, when its name was changed to Beauty 
and Health, and then discontinued in 1949. 

Work on this revival was begun last year, 
but it was shelved for many months pending 
clearance of difficulties in securing priorities on 
paper. We now have the situation in hand and 
the October issue is on the newsstands. 

In actual work on the “digest” size, we find 
our needs have changed somewhat from the 
theoretical layout of last year, when we first 
planned to resume publication. 

The digest size calls for more concentration 
of thought, more vitality and punch and les 
word decoration. 

Our present need is for articles of any length 
up to 2000 words, on awar adventures with 
health angle; soldier’s life (personal experience 
type), with health angle; dramatic stories of 
health building through physical culture, lead- 
ing to financial success, love, marriage, a happy 
home; happy experiences with doctoring and 
terrifying experiences with doctoring ; articles to 
stimulate discussion as Physical Culture aims to 
be an open forum for the analysis and investiga- 
tion of various phases of health and disease. 

Rate of payment two cents a word except in 
special instances. 

A. M. Brasuine, 

535 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City, N.Y. 





Columbia's Gem 
Sir: 

Aircraft-Age (formerly Air-Age magazine) 
can us€ more manuscripts, wants articles on 
anything basic and fresh in aviation written in 
bright readable prose. All facts and documenta- 
tions must be absolutely authentic. Non-tech- 
nical or semi-technical articles. Articles should 
be accompanied by clear glossy photos, which 
photos are paid for at the rate of $1.50 to 
$5.00 each, but unless otherwise mentioned, 
photos accompanying articles are included in 
payment for the articles. 

Appeal of magazine is fifty per cent adult, 
fifty per cent juvenile. Subjects are broad, rang- 
ing from current events appealing to the lay- 
man to some technical aviation material and a 
complete model building section, with plans and 
three view drawings. Special type of fact-fiction 
pieces used in each ssue from 500 to 1500 words 
and articles from 1500 to 3000 words. Reports 
are prompt. Payment two cents a word and up 
on acceptance. Overstocked on cartoons. 

Columbia Publications, Inc., 
L. Horace SiBerK zeit, Publisher. 


60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Are you neglecting the reprints? 
Sir: 

| thought you might be interested to learn 
that, as a result of the article “The Excerptional 
Magazines” in the August Dicest, I sold a 
manuscript to Mr. Simmons of Magazine Digest 
for 2c a word. He indicated strongly that he 
will be interested in more of the same. 

Allow me to say that Wrirer’s Dicest con- 
tinues to be the best in the field. For my money, 
it is the only one in its field. 

N. W. McKeE vey, 
c/o White 
Rt. 4, Salina, Kans. 





This is an S&S book 
Sir: 

Charm is considering using cartoons, if we 
can get some good ones. We would prefer the 
type of picture that tells its own story and 
does not need a caption. They would be used 
as fillers in the back of the book. Please ask 
readers to see a copy first. 

Ouiver Criaxton, Literary Editor, 
Charm Magazine, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 





Play scripts 
Sir: 

The Pacific Theatre, a cooperative repertory 
theatre forming in San Francisco, is looking for 
new play scripts with freshness and originality. 

As our audiences are pretty tired of being 
joggled by riveting machines and blinded by 
welding glares all day, by night fall they want 
to relax. In other words, we’re looking for some 
good comedies—not too slick, not slanted for 
Hollywood (they can go to the movies for that) 
and definitely not Toby or corn-fed. Somewhere 
in between. We want plays with color and 
movement—the kind that give you that funny 
lifted feeling for days after. You know what 
we mean. 

A clever musical would be popular with our 
audience, if it had a new unusual touch. 

‘ Ona Harpy Evers, 
Pacific Theatre, Inc., 
Studio H, The Claremont Hotel, 


OcToBER, 1943 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author ofr * ‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction." 


SANFORD, FLA. 










































LIEBLING-WOOD 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


which placed theatre production Yor" 

ROOM SERVICE. “BY JUPITER. CABIN mw" "rie “SKY, SPRIN 

AGAIN, MAMBA'S DAUGHTERS. CAFE WN, etc., are in- 

terested in representing hitherto arena playwrights, 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


LIEBLING- WOOD 


551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
























NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
eageond that angen Agents welcome stories “doctor 

by me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 
EX: r REMEL Y MODERATE RATES. ree office report 
on one story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY . CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street ollaston 70, Mass. 



























ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work, Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet *‘Oppor- 
tunities in Advertising,"’ and requirements. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL | or ADVERTISING 


1315 Michigan Ave. hie.go, 











Berkeley 5, California. 
STORIES 
NOVELS 


= SOLD 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
® "Discovery" 
©@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 


in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 








1# you want results: 


Professional fiction 
saatied on 10%, aid 

we help you self 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
for our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. li you want to sell—we can help you. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Send us your manuscr'pts, or write 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 































WriTER’s DicEst 





YOU MAY BE A NOVELIST! 


Often writers who are cram og by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, nee er form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITI _ PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,” is a day-by-day guidance 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling the characters, plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic em- 


phasis, writing the first draft revision. Easy to 
ns wee a soundly built ‘och, the only kind that 
will se 


Why not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will “‘find yourself’? as a writer. 
Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately 


Forty cents a thousands words, Scripts longer than 10,000 
words, thirty-five cents a thousand. Poetry one cent a line, 
One carbon copy, extra first page and minor cerrections 

» Speliing and punctuation, free 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
107 Ashiand Ave. Buffalo 13, N. Y. 

















, You've Tried the Rest Now Try the Best! } 


¢ 

Q If you don’t agree—I'll give you a free criticism. My q 
« serial “By The Dawn’s Early Light” on newsstands. 
2 Coaching. Ghostwriting. Plots. Write for booklet. 

+ MILDRED |. REID 

2 My Books: 21314% Ridge, Evanston, Il. 
4 weirene: LET S PLOT! (Plots for Everything) .$2.00 
QW RITER HELP YOURSELVES (Formulas).... 1.25 4 
2 WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique).......... 1.00 ¢ 
4 


! CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHIGAGO AND EVANSTON 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


The war is NEWS. The victory to come soon will be, 
and the permanent implemented global peace. Put them 
into your poetry, realistically, and sell NOW. For 
a4 years | have taught poets, versifiers, songwr.ters how 

riect and get the fullest returns from their verse, in- 
clu ing my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of my 
work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook are 
now standard. Why neglect —— the many profits from 
versification? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to 
de! longer. Send $1 for irdat criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 











FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES! There's a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story. Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tale, 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successiul 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices. 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many non. 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information. 


Big Dime's Worth 

Take your choice of any of these twelve new Svocbuces by 
Wycliffe. A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1. 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Formula. ~ 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Piot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind, 
Story ae ing Self Taught. How To Write Your Life Story, 
How To Choose a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your 
Story. Interesting Story Openings. : 

GENIE PLOT Cc ARDS— s—10c, Supply innumerable plot 
mates, Savane Plot Genie System. Enclose dime 
or stamps. 

THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 75, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Paper and the Writer (Continued) 
Sir: 

May I have your opinion, via the Duiozsr, 
concerning the paper situation versus the ar. 
riving writer? Recently, I turned out two books, 
both of which were accepted. Now I have word 
that the first book is to be held up indefinitely, 
due to the paper and binding shortage. As for 
the other book—non-fiction, and related to the 
war (useless unless put into print within the 
next few months) I have word that the pub- 
lishers have reconsidered. The letter adds that 
they must publish only their established authos 
and books which are undoubted big sellers. 

While I was slaving over these scripts, I had 
the opportunity to step into an excellent posi. 
tion. I gambled upon turning out my books, 

But before I quit writing and get out wher 
the pay-checks really are, I’d like to know the 
Dicest’s survey of the situation. All this, | 
know, is contrary to what you said a few months 
ago in regard to the new writer’s chances. My 
opinion is that your subscribers will greatly ap- 
preciate learning if, at present, the new writer’ 
best chances are in not writing. 


Vat BarrincTon, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


@ Rates in the magazine field are higher and 
faster than ever in publishing history. There are 
fewer authors of any kind; and pitifully few 
competent ones left among the high producers. 
Most shops have new editors, some of whom 
are unfamiliar with the heritage of Who’s Who, 
and as a result are less impressed by names and 
more impressed by manuscript. 

A pulp author that commanded a fast cent 
three years ago, with calls for more, brings 2 
cents today with great speed and frequent pray- 
ers for more. 

In the slicks $1,000 a story is common. Agents 
get more telephone calls from editors than they 
put in. Some editors are reported bribing agents 
with under cover cash to give them first look. 
The magazine field is hotter and that hot, for 
authors. 

The book field is boastfully good for publish- 
ers; not so good for new authors. With only 
so much paper on hand, with additional cuts 
sure to come, and with retail sales exceedingly 
good, you can’t blame the book publisher for 
desiring to put his paper where the gamble is 
least; namely on his established stable. Why 
gamble a ton of paper on a new novel when 
you have best sellers on your list that will us 
up all the paper you are allotted? There are 
two reasons for it: (1) Book publishers are mak- 
ing so much money and are into such high-tax 
brackets that they can afford to stop — 
a good well and go look for a new one. (2) 
If book publishers fail to attract new talents, 
they are sure to die and they all know it. 

To issue new novels means more personnel 
for reading, proofing, selling, etc. And civilian 
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talent is rare. That, plus the general inertia 
of striking out for something new, when you 
are rolling in dough anyway, are the two strikes 
against the new author. 

It is harder to sell a mediocre book today 
than it was five years ago. A first-class nove! 
is still gold.—Eb. 





Words editors Want 
Sir: 

With this letter of appreciation for awarding 
me a prize in your recent contest, I hoped I 
could inform you that my story has been sold. 
At present, it is in the hands of an agent so 
the good (or bad) news may be forthcoming 
any day. 

I combed the August issue of the Writer’s 
Dicest for a report on the number of entries 
you received in the contest. Even if there were 
only 200 entries, my elation at receiving the 
148th prize would not be daunted, as it was 
the first short short I have attempted. 

On the heels of your award, there came a 
$200 check for the purchase of my first radio 
script entered in the Dr. Christian contest. 

Since starting to write six months ago, I have 
had luck with my firsts. Sold a first article and 
a first filler. Now if I have any further suc- 
cess, it will be due to the fifteen years that I 
have studied the Writer’s Dicest. No other 
publication of its kind can equal it for honest 
advice and information. I only wish I had not 
put off writing for so long. 

I shall try to put my prize bond paper to 
good use by covering it with words that editors 
want. 

Louise Powe. SmitTH, 
4012 Strandway, 
San Diego 8, California. 





Sir: 

Due to the War we are in need of a few 
Trade Journal correspondents, especially in the 
New England territory—Maine to Pennsylvania 
—and thought we might contact some through 
your magazine. 

All applicants should state age, experience, 
if any, how much time can be devoted to cover- 
age, and enclose stamp for reply. 

ETHEL WINIFRED, Secretary, 
E-W Press, News—Photo Service, 
60 Chatham St., 
Worcester 2, Mass. 





Sir: 

If you care to do so, you might mention that 
The Step Ladder is in the market for little stories 
(fiction) to be published on its last page. These 
stories should not exceed 300 words in length. 
High quality is important. Mere anecdotes are 
not desired, 

RACHEL ALBRIGHT, 

Last Page Editor, 

4917 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


OctToser, 1943 


ANOTHER FIRST SALE 


Via the Course That Sells for You 


Possibly you saw the clever little story 
LOVE APPLES, which appeared a couple 
of weeks ago, and was nationally syndicated 
by King Features. 

"Thanks to you and your course,” writes 
the author*. "I finally absorbed enough of 
the mechanics of writing to make a story 
click. | hope | can do it again." 

A great many people have the notion that 
because so many students in this course have 
made sales, the famous TRIAL AND ERROR 
assignments are designed for experienced 
writers rather than beginners. A lot of be- 
ginners can tell you otherwise! Most of the 
sales we make for our students are for peo- 
ple WHO NEVER APPEARED IN PRINT 
BEFORE! 

Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
roving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
AGAZINE SALES. SSW Students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very fir-t stories 
at GOOD rates, Instead of the two lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, real’stic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete Information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 


*Name on request. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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U Tao R 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 





I If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the ccm- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


I On the Book Lists ofp DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

Colonel Phillippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6 ----... ~ = PENNSYLVANIA 
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Where on earth... ? 
Sir: 

In the April issue of Wrirer’s Dicest Barrett 
Schmidt wrote a most helpful article “Cause 
for Alarm”. Yet, in reading it, I was much sur- 
prised to note your inaccurate statement regard- 
ing the background of an organization within 
the boundaries of our ‘Good Neighbors’—that's 
how President Roosevelt addressed them, 
recently—below the Rio Grande. 

I could say to you, Mr. Schmidt: Where on 
earth did you ever get the idea the Sinarquistas 
js a ‘pro-Nazi and Japanese local faction’? 
Maybe you had no malicious intent to smear, 
carelessly, or in a subtle manner, this faction of 
God-fearing pro-Mexican citizens of Mexico. 

In brief—not for the purpose of creating 
‘onflict? but rather to enlighten; the Sinar- 
quistas seek only to restore their God to His 
rightful place in Mexico. The same God whom 
the forces of Marxism would forever destroy. 
Again, the Sinarquistas are a faction of honorable 
Mexican citizenry who want once more the 
Truth taught to their children. And the proper 
method in which their desire can be fulfilled is 
by organizing a political party (Sinarquistas) 
whose aim, too, is only to remove from public 
offices, legitimately, through popular vote, those 
Communists and pro-Communists who infest, 
abundantly, important Mexican governmental 
positions. 

The Sinarquistas despise the philosophy of 
Nazism. 

The Sinarquistas detest the ruthless practises 
of the heathen Japanese. And, above all, the 
same Sinarquistas loathe the God-less teachings of 
Karl Marx (Communism). 

Tuomas F, FARRELL 





South of the Border 
Sir: 


In the April Dicest you ran my article 
entitled, “Cause for Alarm”. The article unin- 
tentionally sewed the seeds of a controversy 
which has nothing to do with writing, but which 
has brought readers nipping at my heels. 

The latest of these is a letter from a gentleman 
who is apparently of the same church as I am, 
ie. Roman Catholic. The gentleman claims 
I made inaccurate statements regarding the 
background of an “organization within the 
boundaries of our ‘Good Neighbors.’” He 
tefers pointedly to my fiction line: —“Diaz is 
killed in a street fracas between Sinarquistas, 
(pro-Nazi and Japanese local faction) and the 
town Republicans.” 

The gentleman wants to know where I got 
the idea that the Sinarquistas (he calls them a 
faction of God-fearing pro-Mexican citizens of 
Mexico) might be pro-Nazi or pro-Japanese. 
He states, “The Sinarquistas despise the philos- 
ophy of Nazism”. He adds that they detest the 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE 
WRITING 


Fiction -- 
Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training 
for those who must work 


in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school 


owned 


and operated by successful 


writers and editors, offers practical, 
up-to-date training in story and article 
writing. You work in your own home. 


Every 


assignment you send in is re- 


turned with detailed criticism. 


Expert 
Instruction 


An experienced writer or editor takes 
you in hand, answering all your ques- 
tions, helping you find the type of work 
for which you are naturally suited. 


Before 


long you are writing in your 


own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted 


to do. 
DAY 


SEND THE COUPON TO- 
for the free booklet which tells 


about opportunities in magazine writing. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. 810A 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please 


send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


ND 530 di dacane baonna weet aes 


Address . 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

































































$2000.00 
WORTH OF LENNIGE 
HELP — FREE 


Sixteen more new writer 
will receive free prix 
periods of practical pr 
fessional help during Oct 
ber and November. 


Eight Prizes Worth 
$1,000.00 
Each Month 


During October and November w 
will each month select the eight new 
writers whose manuscripts indicate th 
most promising possibilities and wil 
give them our help as indicated below, 
entirely free, except for our requis 
agency commission on sales: 






A few otf our 
clients’ September 
magazine appearances. 
Shaft—Pulps 
Head—Slicks 



















OF the eight new writers to 
whom we awarded prizes in 
the special August, 1943, portion 

























ist Prize: Our help on 500,000 words submitted within 1 year (Value) $500.0 

of our TENTH ANNUAL BEGINNERS’ =e Prize: Our — on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months “ = 
. a 3rd Prize: Our help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months “ 1 

CONTEST, six have already re 4th Prize: Our help on 60,000 words submitted within 3 months “ 50.0 

ceived our checks for the sale of 5th & 6th: Our help on 25,000 werds (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 

7th & 8th: Our help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) 3.0 


their stories. — 
Total Value of Prizes Each Month........ $1,000.08 


Ht you act Immediately, YOU can = DON'T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


also earn a free period of the same 
authoritative guidance and leading The BEGINNERS’ CONTEST is open to all writers who have 
agency sponsorship with which we not sold more than $500.00 worth of manuscripts during 1943. 
h All you need do to enter is to submit at least 2000 words of 
ave for 20 years developed new ficti : 2 ‘ 
= ction or non-fiction for agency service at our regular reading 
writers into professionals in every fee rates to new writers, which are $2.50 on manuscripts up to 
literary field. Beginners who were = 2000 words, $5.00 on scripts between 2000 and 5000 words, 
discovered and launched through and $1.00 per thousand on those 5-12,000. Special] rates on 
our previous annual contests, we longer novelets and novels. For these fees you receive ai 
have since sold to such leading honest professional appraisal of your work, revision and replot 
suggestions if it can be made salable, or our recommendation 
of unsuitable scripts to editors and suggestions for new Copy 
in line with your talents. 


magazines as Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, American Mag- 
azine, Ladies’ Home Journal, Es- 


quire, Collier's, This Week, Liberty, , 

Country Gentieman, etc., down 

through the secondary slicks and e 

all the leading true detective, con- er 
fession and pulp markets. 


e 
Full Contest information, booklet Literary Agency 


letest Market News Letter so reget «=—s5&@ West 45 Street, | New York 19,N.¥ 
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*°VE over a hundred published love pulp 


The Works 


By FRANCES LAKE McKENNA 


somebody else’s, you’ll have no trouble iden- 


tifying yourself with me. 


I was like that, 


















| novelettes, since 1938, which gives me 
a very nice feeling, indeed—but I can’t 
talk. Along about the seventh word in my 


only more so. 
It began, I’m convinced, when I was 12, 
on a day that my mother was away visiting, 





speeches I usually 
break out brightly 
with, “Oh but look. 
Wouldn’t you rather 
ask me questions 
than listen to some- 
thing that mightn’t 
be what you espe- 
cially want to know 
anyway?” 

You’d be sur- 
prised how many 
would rather. So, 
as space permits, I’ll 


offer a composite of those questions. 


Whenever an author who has been through the 
mill sits down and tells how she did it, how she 
began, how she got someplace, we usually feel, 
after reading it, that we’ve been put through a 
wringer. 

We'd much rather publish material that left 
our readers feeling as though they were strum- 
ming a lute, in a full blown cherry orchard. 
But, if the truth must be told, getting anyplace 
in the writing business is a long series of coun- 
ter attacks. The first half of this article is the 
stuff of which we writers, apparently, are made; 
the second half tells you how to write a love 
pulp novelet. 


and I was looking 
around for some- 
thing to get into 
and I got into an 
old wooden trunk 
filled with yellowed, 
paper-back novels. 
I selected one. It 
was “Thorns and 
Orange Blossoms” 
by Bertha M. Clay. 

Under the count- 
less moons that have 
passed since then, 


there is only one other book I’ve read over 





























Since all good love pulps characterize 
their heroines so that the reader can iden- 
tify herself with her, let’s pause for some 
reader identification. If you’re a beginning 
writer with still your first sale to make— 
becoming more and more confused as you 
find one pet theory after another on “How 
To Do It” knocked into a cocked hat by 


so many times and been so impressed by. 


It is James M. Cain’s “The Postman Always 


Rings Twice.” My, how we change. Yet 


my childhood impression of that old paper- 


back pulp must still ride me subconsciously, 


which is no doubt why I’m stuck with pulps, 
although there’s nothing I want most to do 


in this world than write another “Post- 
11 












12 


man,” and who wouldn’t? 
Before graduating from High School, I 
won a beautiful gold medal for proficiency 
in typewriting. The piéce de résistance was 
a typist’s job in Columbus, Ohio, our near- 
est big city. Salary: $11 a week. All that— 
and a desk, a typewriter, too. I was off. 
Came an interruption. In the form, a 
most goregous form, of a tall dark hand- 
some hero—with a very high voltage line. 
It took years to convince me that love does, 
sometimes, wear a false face. My disillusion- 
ment took me to Cleveland, where again I 
had a desk, a typewriter. 
I went a bit farther toward My Destiny. 
I got books on writing from the Public 
Library and on my way home on the bus I 
would hold them so that people could sce 
the titles and think I was a Writer. I knew 
then that was what I was to be. But I 
didn’t really do anything about it except 
to tell my friends that Someday I was going 
to write a novel, and it would be like Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s “The Genius”—which I had 
just read. There was so much to do, so 
much to discover in those days, you see. 
The Turbulent Twenties? During their 
latter half I met Love again and this time 
his face was his own. Cute, twinkling-eyed, 
silver-haired Irishman. We were married 
six months later and stayed that way, ec- 
statically, until the Big Crash of 
October, 1929, took away his very 
successful business—and him. 
Back to my hometown I trun- 
dled my baby son, and bought a 
tiny farm. There, for five Depres- 
sion years, I lived an Edna Ferber 
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“So Big” existence: plowing, 
planting, cultivating my Acreage, \ 
selling my vegetables in town. I ee 


realized it was up to me whether 
I would remain a farm woman. 

I delved into Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Shakespeare, Balzac, Maupassant. I had 
read that all good writers know their clas- 
sics. But persistently, I was lured to Hem- 
ingway, Bromfield, Caldwell, Faulkner, Far- 
rell, Steinbeck, Tiffany Thayer, and Donald 
Henderson Clarke. Then the world awoke 
one morning to learn that James M. Cain 
had written “The Postman”... 

I thought, “Gosh, a simple little book 
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like that. Why, it reads as if he were jus 
sitting there talking.” 

Learning it didn’t write that way, I ep. 
rolled in a home-study course in journalism, 
I don’t know why journalism, unless it was 
because I had heard that all good writen 
are reporters first—or because the adver. 
tisement offered a free test that would tel] 
whether you would be a writer or not, | 
passed the test. I’m sure everyone dogs, 
I have a lovely diploma that says I suc. 
cessfully completed the course, and was 
now fitted for a position with any metro. 
politan newspaper—or words to that effect, 
I often wonder whether the world lost a 
star reporter when I learned that my home. 
town daily paid only $13 a week to its so. 
ciety reporter. I couldn’t afford to become 
a reporter! Sadly, I felt no better equipped 
to write stories than before. 

I took a short story course, also by mail. 
I remember my feeling upon completing it. 
I felt as if I had suddenly been dumped in- 
to the innermost middle of some great 
boundless forest and there left to fend for 
myself. I knew the parts, the ingredients of 
a story—but how to put them together? | 
thought, “I'll wait. Some morning I’ll wake 
up, and a door will be opened, showing me 
the way how.” 

Don’t you wait. Because there is no door. 
I have learned that the only “way 
how” is to tighten your belt, roll 
up your sleeves, lock your teeth— 
and plunge. 

My first plunge was aimed high. 
American Mercury, Forum, Scrib- 
ner’s, Harper’s. I sent my beauti- 
ful tragedies to the best —and 
from them my beautiful tragedies 
were returned, with neat printed 
rejection slips. Sixty-seven (67) 
I collected before I sold my first 
story. As the confessions used to say—0or 
do they still?—I shall pass over that darkest 
period of my life whence I knew not where 
to turn. 

After my sixty-seventh rejection slip, with 
that just-wait-someday-when-I’m -famous- 
they’ll-beg-for-my stories attitude, I turned 
from the sublime to the confessions. I had 
never read one, but I read in a newspaper 
that a confession magazine was conduct 
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ing a $5,000 contest for new writers. There 
| thought, I could steep in my tragedies. I 
steeped. But the nearest I got to a sale 
was when an editor sent back a 13,5.0 word 
story of mine with the suggestion that if I 
cut it to 8,000 words he would reconsider it. 

1 employed a literary critic. Together, 
we pared it to the ordered wordage. It 
seemed a mere skeleton. Obviously it 
proved so, for after several months of quiv- 
ering anticipation I got it back with the 
regretful announcement that the Board of 
Editors had decided, after long considering 
it, that they could not use it. Thus ended 
my confession career. 

But from it, I learned about Revision. 
Which brings me to one of those theories 
I've often wanted to smash: “Revision robs 
your story of its original spontaneity.” If 
you strive for such perfection while the 
“white heat of creation” grips you, you'll 
likely soon find yourself without it. 

Get your story down—fast!—while the 
ideas flow. No, those magazine yarns that 
read as though the writer were “Just sitting 
there talking” DO NOT come out of the 
typewriter that way. Such smooth beautiful 
simplicity is attained through hours, days, 
of cutting, condensing, rewriting, polishing 
—in short, that refined form of torture that 
awaits you AFTER you’ve written your 
story. Frequently it takes me as long to 
revise as it does to write. 

Scarcely recovered from my confession 
collapse, I limped into a newsstand one day, 
and tripped and fell face down into a love 
pulp. It was Sweetheart Stories and—you 
guessed it—it was conducting a contest for 
new writers. 

With a sort of Custer’s Last Stand atti- 
tude, I read those stories. I not only read 
them, I studied them. I tore them apart, 
rewrote them, built them back again. Then 
I wrote my own. It won third prize, the 
fabulous fortune of $100. I shan’t waste 
words describing my delirious delight at my 
first sale. If you’ve had one, you know. 
If you haven’t, you’ve yet to experience 
that greatest of all thrills on earth. and I’m 
not kidding now. Always, you will know a 
feeling of pride when you sell a story. But 
it will never equal that first blinding glow. 
It's AFTER your first sale—not before— 
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that you really begin learning about writ- 
ing. You learn that definitely, writing is 
not the Road to Easy Money. You learn 
that to produce, and continue producing, 
you must veritably sweat blood. You learn 
the helpless futility of sitting for hours on 
end, staring at a blank page, whence comes 
not a single solitary idea. But most of all 
you learn such patience, such persistence, 
such grim-lipped determination to keep on 
writing in the face of heartaches and dis- 
couragements that would cause an ordinary 
mortal to throw in the towel long ago. 
Either you learn all those things, or you do 
not want badly enough to become a writer. 

After my first sale, I wrote a story every 
two weeks for almost a year. I thought 
nothing could stop me now. No more re- 
jection slips. No editor would dare. They 
dared—not once, not twice—but five stories 
they rejected, one right after the other. 

It was then I learned about “That pause 
in the writer’s occupation that is known as 
the Slump.” It creeps up on you without 
warning. I’ve had several since that first 
horror, and have learned to take them in my 
stride, more or less. They are caused by 
various reasons. In my case—mv first one— 
I had written myself dry. Giddy with tri- 
umph over my first sale, I knocked out 
story after story, doing nothing else, seeing 
no one, reading nothing. 

This latter, particularly, is fatal. For 
with each story you write, you take some- 
thing out of yourself: some past experience, 
observation, something you’ve read. If you 
fail to observe, experience new things, read 
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and absorb new ideas, there is soon nothing 
left to draw from. 

Writers have their own ways of over- 
coming slumps. Some take a vacation from 
their typewriters, embark upon a new love 
affair, buy a new outfit, or just sit and 
battle it out. If it seizes me while I’m writ- 
ing a story, I just battle mine out. At 
those times every word comes torturously, 
I labor hours on one paragraph, some days 
not writing more than 500 words. Then 
one morning I awake to find the slump 
gone, and I can again easily do 2,500 words, 
my average daily stint. (9 to 5, five days 
a week.) I have done as high as 5,000 words 
in one day, but this is exceptional. 


II 


“‘D? pulps stand a chance with the 
movies?” Not much. Four of mine 
are now being peddled by a Hollywood 
agent, but I’ve little hope. Pulps, especi- 
ally in these days of war-censorship, are 
too hidebound, too strictly to formula and 
short on scope to be interesting and/or 
sophisticated enough for a movie. 
“And the formula?” First, let’s take the 
ingredients: 

A heroine—beautiful, preferably quite 
young, but certainly not over 24. (The 
age is important. In my only story unsold 
so far this year, my heroine was a doctor. 
I gave her a famous doctor-father who 
began tutoring her for the profession 
when she was 15, which I thought quite 
logical. Yet the editorial objection was 
that by the time a girl is old enough to be 
a doctor she is too old to be a love pulp 
heroine, thus the reader cannot identify 
herself with her.) 

A handsome, dashing hero. He can be 
30, or a bit more. 

A villain. (Only I don’t call them vil- 
lains, but The Other Man, because he 
must not be really villainous, otherwise 
he would not be worthy of even the tem- 
porary love of Our Heroine.) 

The Other Woman. (Strangely, you 
can go to town on her. You can make 
her the veriest hell-cat. I even made one 
a murderess, and the story sold at once.) 

A love problem, involving all four 
characters. 

A counter-plot. 

Plenty of conflict. 
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Those are my ingredients for a 9,0) 
worder, the average length of my novelety 
Now meet my mixing method for a sure. 
fire hit—and don’t gasp: 

In your first paragraph, introduce your 
heroine—since this is a love pulp, told 
from the heroine’s viewpoint. Confront 
her at once with the trouble you’ve made 
her heir to. Bring in your hero within the 
first 500 words. Usually I throw them 
together as the story opens—if I need 
quick money. Instantly they feel a mu. 
tual attraction for each other, but this 
they would rather die than admit. Some. 
thing must keep them apart: some con- 
flict, an engagement to someone else, an 
obstacle to be overcome, a problem to be 
solved. She wants something and he 
stands in the way, or vice versa. This is 
your counter-plot. 

In your first 2,500 words—roughly, ten 
double-spaced typewritten pages — give 
the backgrounds of both hero and 
heroine, introduce all other important 
characters, and present the problems with 
which the heroine is confronted. In short: 
the who, what, when, where of your 
story—and so interestingly presented that 
the reader “simply must read on.” 

Between the first 2,500 words and the 
last 1,000 words lies the “how” of your 
story. How the heroine solves her prob- 
lem, overcomes the obstacle, triumphs 
over the conflict. During this space, she 
is like a pendulum, swinging from hero 
to Other Man and back again, until she 
can no longer live without the hero. 

In your last 1,000 words comes the 
“winding up.” Make the necessary ex- 
planations, tie the loose threads together, 
and in the last paragraph or few plant 
your heroine within the strong circle of 
the hero’s arms, his mouth crushed to 
hers, their pulses pounding. 

And—always, ALWAYS keep your 
love interest paramount. Never let it be 
overshadowed by your counter-plot— 
which is to say, the obstacle, problem, or 
whatever. I have had more rejects be- 
cause I forgot this than for any other 
reason. 
































































Some writers, divide their story into 
precise, mechanical quarters. Mine just 
don’t fall that way. After all, there are only 
3 parts to a story: Beginning, Body, Ending. 
For the beginning, or presentation, of a 
novelet length love pulp, you may safely 
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yse 2,500 words. The ending is a bit more 
flexible, but should be accomplished with 
1,000. Into the wordage between goes what 
your heroine does about her trouble. Natur- 
ally you know that the harder she tries get- 
ting out of it the deeper she must get into 
it, otherwise there would be no conflict, 
hence no story. You know that fresh com- 
plications, hindrances, must be in- 
troduced to hold reader interest. 

Also, please note that I stated 
this was my method for a “sure-fire 
hit” I could offer a dozen varia- 
tions. You can find them yourself 
in any love pulp. The heroine and 
hero might be madly in love with 
each other right off and not care 
who knows it. But if you would sell 
quickly, bring them together at 
once, cover them with conflict— 
and, importantly, keep your hero in 
the picture at least three-fourths of the time. 

This latter is hard to do nowadays, it 
being imperative that all love pulp heroes 
either be in uniform or in some vital de- 
fense industry. If not in uniform, he is 
naturally available only during furloughs— 
of various durations and for sundry reasons. 
But it can be done. I’ve been doing it 
since the war. Also, it’s wise to have your 
heroine furthering the war effort in some 
way. The day of the deb with nothing but 
Love on her mind is gone. 

Editors like colorful, unusual settings. 
Stories that put my name on the covers 
were set in Panama, Haiti, Rio, Mexico, 
the High Sierras, the Mojave Desert, our 
own California and Florida. Editors like 
heroines engaged in intriguing occupations. 
Mine have ranged from a sheep rancher to 
a probate researcher who tracked down 
missing heirs. With the exception of Cali- 
fonia, where I now live, and Florida, I 
have never been to any of thbse places, and 
my occupations have been, respectively. 
typist, secretary, farm woman, writer. 

Yes, I know. “Write about what you 
know best.” Other types of stories may re- 
quire first-hand and/or technical knowl- 
edge, but not love pulps. They are con- 
cerned chiefly with love. Breathes there a 
would-be love pulp writer so little experi- 
enced that she must get reference books 
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at the Public Library on that subject? 

Study the stories in the magazines to 
which you want to sell. They are the best 
textbooks you need. Moreover, you will get 
ideas—the right kind—from their plots, 
their settings will suggest other, similar set- 
tings to you, and your imagination should 
do the rest. If it doesn’t—what makes you 
think you can write? 

Have regular working hours 
and STICK TO THEM. 

Work alone. Writing is a 
lonely profession, and grass 
doesn’t grow on a busy street, 
nor are good stories created 
before an audience. 

Finish every story you be- 
gin, even though you’ve a 
hunch it may not sell. If you 
don’t, you’ll likely set up with- 
in you what is known as a 
“conditioning reflex” and 
soon you’ll find yourself with many begin- 
nings and no endings. And besides being 
good practice, your story might sell. Writers 
are notably poor judges of their own work. 

Last—but by no means least—learn to 
fall in love with ease. In the past five years 
I have fallen in love on the average of 
once every three weeks with a different 
man. Meaning, the hero of every story I 
wrote. Editors have told me that my heroes 
are so fascinating, vivid, alive. This I at- 
tribute to the fact that I am breathlessly in 
love with them while writing their story. 

But—KEEP IT CLEAN, in the love 


pulps. 


After selling over a hundred stories, I 
still don’t know enough about Plot to feel 
I’m qualified to tell beginning writers how. 
I can only tell you my way. 

I first start with an idea. This I may get 
from a newspaper, a story I’ve read, a title, 
something I overheard, a person or place 
I’ve seen. They come from anywhere and 
everywhere. 

Gripped by my idea, I decide upon how 
many main characters are necessary. In- 
variably, I settle for four. I then open my 
file to the index “Names,” and select suita- 
ble ones. By naming my characters, I can 
bring them to life more easily. Following is 
the first notebook page of one of my re- 
















































cently published stories (Love Book Maga- 
zine, July, 1943) : 


























































TITLE—“DARK MEMORY” 


Characters: Heroine — Angel Grandin, once 
wealthy deb, wealth now lost, 
deeply in love with husband but 
afraid has lost him. 

Hero—Peter Grandin, scion of one 
of California’s oldest families, im- 
poverished, a returning war hero. 
Other Man—Bruce Sanford, 
wealthy realtor, unmarried, cher- 
ishing boyhood love for heroine. 
Other Woman—Arielle Ley, hero’s 
former flame, now wealthy widow, 
on make for hero. 


Scene I. Heroine and Other Man. Living 
room of her former home (Santa 
Monica, overlooking ocean). Conver- 
sation reveals: background of four 
main characters; heroine’s pitiful de- 
termination to pretend still wealthy 
as feels only way to hold returning 
husband who married her for money 
and does not yet know wealth gone; 
Other Man’s selfless love for hero- 
ine, his willingness to keep up her 
pretense, although thinks no use; he 
has bought her estate off her hands, 
but loaned it back to her for hus- 
band’s leave, complete with own 
servants; with proceeds from sale, 
heroine bought small stock ranch in 
Valley, where now makes own liv- 
ing. Her work-roughened hands in- 
cite Other Man to take her in his 
arms, just as— 


Scene II. Husband arrives. Heartbreakingly 
handsome in uniform, smiling, almost 
painfully polite. Ignores Other Man 
kissing wife as if did not matter. His 
indifference nails Angel to the cross. 


If lucky, I get this far in one day. Next 
day—also if lucky—I build the seven or 
eight subsequent scenes with comparative 
ease. Otherwise, it takes sometimes two 
days—during which I subsist on a diet of 
black coffee, cigarettes, ice cubes and finger- 
nails. Not until I have plotted down to the 
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last throbbing line do I ever begin to writ. 

As an example of how I write from thi 
outline, here’s the published version of th 
break between the above scenes: 


Slowly Bruce bent his dark head and kissed 
her fingertips, one by one. Then his arm; 
caught her to him achingly, as if he could no 
help himself. “Angel—” 

There was a discreet cough from the hall, 
and the butler’s voice announced: “Captai; 
Peter Grandin.” 

Angel gasped, whirled to see the butler; 
receding back, and Peter staring at her fron 
the archway. The quickness with which Bruce 
released her, Angel thought fleetingly, con. 
demned them. But, except for that swift aston. 
ishment that swept over his bronzed face, there 
was no indication that Peter had seen—o 
cared. 

She stood gazing at him with eyes like 
altars as he crossed the room with the lithe 
graceful stride that was as much a part of 
him as his heart-stirring charm. So tall, » 
wide of shoulder, the same golden blonde hair 
with the startling contrast of black eyes. All 
that, in a uniform of a Captain of the Marines, 

“Well.” He stopped beside them, smiling. 
The smile, and the sound of his voice, dragged 
little hooks through Angel’s flesh. “I wait three 
days for my wife to meet me in San Francisco, 
then come home to find her in the arms of 
the man she should have married instead of 
me. How are you, my dear? Sanford? Nice 
seeing you both again.” 

Angel stood motionless. He had been gone 
a year and a half, half the world had sep 
rated them, and all he said was, “Nice seeing 
you again.” 


Easy? Well, maybe it will be for you. 
For me, it’s the hardest, most distressing, 
nerve-wracking, torturing kind of work, 
and from the moment that an idea possesses 
me until I drop the finished product down 
the mail slot, I know no peace. But it’s the 
only thing I want to do in life. Since the 
war, I’ve been offered jobs that paid twice 
my income from writing. Why didn't ! 
accept? Because SOME DAY I’m going 0 
do another “Postman.” 
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How to Get a Plot (joke) 


By JIM KJELGAARD 


explained to me the Kjelgaard 

method of getting a plot. Briefly, 
I sit before my desk with my chin resting 
in my hands, staring at the blank sheet of 
paper in my type-writer, and muttering 
sometimes for hours and sometimes for days 
on end, “Humph, gotta think me up a plot. 
Ain’t got no plot, what'll I do now.” 


M Y EVER-LOVING wife has just 


It has been said that there are no new 
plots. This is a statement to which I cannot 
reconcile myself one hundred per cent. Prob- 
ably there are no new situations; since the 
beginning boy has been meeting girl, man 
has been murdering his neighbor, crooks 
have been tunking honest men on the 
noggin, babies have been born, and even 
Hitler was preceded by Attila, Torque- 
mada, and Genghis Khan. But there are 
new twists to these situations. Why in the 
name of seven different devils should they 
beso hard to find? 


I know only about my own methods. 
You’re entirely welcome to copy them if 
you want. Even if you try to copy mine 
exactly, you’ll work out your own ways and 
they'll still be different because you feel, 
think, and act differently than I do. Where 
do I get my plots? 


In spite of himself, a writer’s brain after 
awhile will try to translate everything he 
sees, feels, hears, smells, or does, into a 
story. I have no other source of plots. 
It isn’t the unusual, the fires, the wrecks, 
the tragedies, or the other impressive occur- 
tences from which I can fashion plots. It’s 
the small, humdrum, every-day things that 
are so plentiful and common, and because 
they are can so easily escape notice. As 
& consequence I try to notice everything. 
I don’t succeed, but I try to see, not just 
look at, what goes on around me. 

On the theory that a few good concrete 
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examples are worth fifty pages of assurance 
and explanation, I’d like to tell you about 
a few stories, and where their plots came 
from. 


MY HOBBY is hunting and fishing. Re- 

gardless of what I’m doing, if an 
opportunity offers, I’ll leave it undone and 
rush out with either a gun or a rod to hunt 
or fish for something. Not so long ago I 
stood on a snow-covered hillside, shooting 
at a buck deer running up the opposite 
hill. Suddenly the buck went down, floun- 
dered crazily about in the snow, and got 
up to run away. When I raced over I 
found no trace of blood or hair, but only 
a small piece of antler lying in the snow. 
My bullet had struck the buck’s horn, 
temporarily stunning him without doing 
any serious injury. And thereby hung an 
idea. 

It was skimpy, it was not a story. But 
it was that all-important part of a story, 
the basic idea around which a salable yarn 
could be built. 

For story purposes that running buck 
became a bull elk. I made him that de- 
liberately on the assumption that an elk, 
an animal not nearly so common place nor 
so well known as a deer, would have more 
story appeal. Then I introduced a human 
character, an old trapper to whom that elk 
—the last bull in his country—meant a lot. 
The trapper appreciated the advantages of 
civilization, but at the same time saw in 
certain aspects of it a threat of regimenta- 
tion, a danger to man’s freedom. The bull 
elk personified the trapper’s ideas and 
ideals, he wanted to keep it running free 
in its free woods. Then, for conflict, I had 
to bring in an opposing character who 
wanted to kill.the elk. This character was 
a young man with modern ideas, one who 
believed in a place for everything and 
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everything in its place. He was hunting for 
a museum, and wanted to kill this particu- 
lar bull because it had such a fine set of 
antlers. Two conflicts entered, one center- 
ing around the young man’s efforts to kill 
the elk and the old man’s efforts to prevent 
its being killed, and the other centering 
around the clash of ideas. Finally in the 
smash scene, just as the young man was 
about to kill the bull, the old man made 
a very long shot and shot part of its antler 
off, stunning the bull without harming it 
but rendering useless the trophy wanted by 
the museum hunter. The elk, of course, 
was then permitted to live. 

Still skimpy? Country Gentleman didn’t 
think so. They paid me a satisfying amount 
of hundred dollar bills for that story. 


VEN writers have to have their hair cut 

from time to time, and a while ago I 
went to a barber shop to have mine done. 
It was an ordinary little barber shop, 
finished off in yellow paint, and with its 
various bottles of lotion and tonic on their 
shelf. The gray-haired barber owned the 
shop, and had been in the same location 
for twenty-five years. As his clippers 
crawled around my neck, it occurred to 
me that Art Burks could get a plot out of 
this. 

But how? After casting vainly about for 
a number of minutes, I somewhat inanely 
asked the barber if he liked his work. 

“Sure,” he said. “Every head’s different.” 

After twenty-five years of cutting hair, 
the barber knew quite a lot about heads. 
Each had its own distinguishing character- 
istics, its own individual markings. The 
barber assured me that he seldom remem- 
bered faces. But if he once cut a head of 
hair, and the owner of that head came 
years afterwards, he would probably re- 
member have shorn him before. 

Now suppose that there was a bank di- 
rectly across the street from that barber 
shop, and suppose that a thug intent on 
holding it up studied the layout while get- 
ting his hair cut. He makes his hold-up, 
and getaway. Then, eight years afterwards, 
he comes back for a repeat job and goes 
through the same procedure. 
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The story, “J Never Remember A Face,” 
appeared in a leading pulp detective maga. 
zine. 

Then there’s a yarn that came from a 
Collier’s cartoon. The cartoon depicted 
some people standing at the rim of a 
chasm labelled “Lover’s Leap.” A man 
standing on a smaller ledge to one side 
remarked, “And this is for puppy lovers.” 
Puppy—leap. Aha! The plot was there. 
Argosy bought the story, about two 
brothers. One of them was the muscle type, 
in both mind and body. He possessed a 
large dog, whose favorite meat for a long 
time was the calf of the other brother's 
leg. Between his brother and his brother’s 
dog, the younger brother led what might 
graphically be described as a helava life. 
Came the time when, for a sizable bet, the 
two brothers were to leap across a chasm 
—and the one who leaped farthest was to 
win the bet. The older brother made a 
fine leap, one that the younger could 
scarcely hope to equal. But, just as he was 
about to jump, a friend set his brother’s 
dog on him and he established a new record 
for that particular jump. Besides winning 
the bet, of course the younger brother 
gained both a new perspective and the 
courage to deliver a swift kick in the slats 
to his brother’s dog. 

And, beyond the shadow of a doubt, I’m 
not the only author who picks his plots 
where he finds ’em. I read a story in 
Adventure. It was a good yarn, and well 
written, or it wouldn’t have been in Adven- 
ture. But what made it especially significant 
to me was the name of the chief character, 
Qwerty. I’ll bet nine dollars to a stale 
doughnut that the author cooked up that 
tale after staring too long at the first six 
keys of his typewriter. 

If you want to get plots the way I get 
them you'll try to see everything. 

You don’t have to be a busy-body, a 
snooper, or a nuisance while gathering your 
plot material. Unless you’re doing an auto- 
biography, you’re more interested in the 
world about you than you are in yourself. 
And, I have found, the best observation 
posts are always in the back-ground, where 
the entire picture is visible. 
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ACE MAGAZINES 
67 West 44th Street, NY 18 
DETECTIVE: 

Ten Detective Aces, M., A. A. Wyn, 
Editor; Donald A. Wollheim, Mg. Ed. 
We use two novelets per issue of 8,000 to 
10,000 words each; also short-shorts of 
1,200 words, on up to shorts of about 5,500. 
We like any sort of detective story which is 
interesting to read; has reasonably fast ac- 
tion not cluttered up with weighty details, 
such as chemical formulas which the aver- 
age reader might not get. There ought to 
be plenty of human interest. The setting 
should, preferably, be in the U. S. And 
action should be present time, with aware- 
ness of war atmosphere, not some mythical 
peacetime. Plots must be believable, and 
with all loose ends tied in. Crime must be 
paid for. Woman interest is all right, but 
must not be too dominant. We pay on ac- 
ceptance, at a cent a word minimum. 

10-Story Detective, Bi-M. A. A. Wyn, 
Editor; Ruth Dreyer, Mg. Ed. Stories 
should have plenty of plot action, but not 
action just for action’s sake. Good strong 
characterization is important. We use 
stories with sabotage and spy angles oc- 
casionally. Our best fiction lengths are 
shorts from 1,000 up to 5,000 words, and 
10,000 words for the novelets. Also, we 
use fact articles about crimes and criminal 
methods. These run from 1,000 to 1,500 
words. Payment is on acceptance, at a 1 
cent basic rate. 


LOVE: 

Love Fiction Monthly, M. Rose Wyn, 
Editor. We want love stories which are 
strongly plotted, sincere, emotional, and 
dramatic. They may be of any type, so 
long as they pull at the heartstrings and 
make the reader feel as if it were something 
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she is feeling herself. There should be a 
strong basic conflict, leading to much ac- 
tion and complication. Heroines and heroes 
must be interesting and sympathetic char- 
acters. Avoid hackneyed plots, synthetic 
situations, and depressing pictures. We 
don’t like spy stories. And we prefer to 
avoid divorce stories, questionable situa- 
tions, and undue drinking. We use all 
lengths between 1,500 and 10,000 words. 
The shorter lengths are especially in de- 
mand. Also, we use short love poems. And 
we like box fillers and short articles up to 
1,000 words, which deal with any sort of 
love problem. We pay a cent a word and 
up, on acceptance; 25 cents a line for verse. 

Complete Love, Bi-M. Rose Wyn, Editor. 
Requirements, lengths, and rates of pay- 
ment are the same as for Love Fiction 
Monthly. 

Ten-Story Love, Bi-M. Rose Wyn, Edi- 
tor. Requirements, lengths, and rates of 
payment are the same as for Love Fiction 
Monthly. 

Variety Love, Bi-M. Rose Wyn, Editor. 
Requirements, lengths, and rates of pay- 
ment are the same as for Love Fiction 
Monthly. 


SPORTS: 


Ace Sports Magazine, Q. A. A. Wyn, 
Editor; Donald A. Wollheim, Mg. Ed. We 
use two or three novelets an issue of 8,000 
to 12,000 words and short stories between 
2,500 and 6,500 words. We like good fast 
action and all types of sports, including 
fight stories. We buy stories about seasonal 
sports about four months in advance of 
season. Occasionally we use short articles 
between 1,200 and 1,800 words, which deal 
with various aspects of sports such as his- 
tory, oddities, etc. Payment is on accept- 
ance, at a half cent and up per word. But 
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at the present time we are bought up on all 
material. 

12 Sports Aces, Q. A. A. Wyn, Editor; 
Donald A. Wollheim, Mg. Ed. For this 
magazine we use two novelets an issue, be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 words in length. 
Shorts may be from 1,200 to 6,000 words, 
with preference for the shorter lengths. Re- 
quirements for both fiction and articles are 
otherwise the same as for Ace Sports. But 
on this magazine, too, we are bought up for 
the present. 


WESTERN: 

Western Aces, Bi-M. A.A. Wyn, Editor; 
Ruth Dreyer, Mg. Ed. Stories, for the most 
part, should deal with range problems and 
their solution, with new and interesting 
angles injected. Good strong human in- 
terest is important. There may be a ro- 
mantic interest if slight, but this is not 
necessary. We like the background prob- 
lems to be authoritatively handled, and 
convincingly real, though the story itself is, 
of course, fiction. We don’t want period 
stories or any definite historical back- 
grounds. We don’t want anything modern; 
just the timeless West which has become an 
important field of “escape” reading. Avoid 
Indian conflicts. Don’t show Mexican 
characters in an unfavorable light; this is 
not the time to have a Mexican as a villain. 
Short factual articles are also welcome. 
These should run between 1,000 and 1,500 
words. Our rate of payment is up to one 
cent a word, on acceptance. 

Western Trails, Bi-M. A. A. Wyn, Edi- 
tor; Ruth Dreyer, Mg. Ed. We want good 
dramatic stories of a more adventurous type 
than those used in Western Aces. Novelets 
run a little longer; from 10,000 to 12,000 
words. But shorts are the same: 1,000 to 
5,000 words. And we welcome a few good 
factual articles for this magazine, too. We 
pay up to a cent a word, on acceptance. 


COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS 


60 Hudson Street, NY. 13. 
Robert W. Lowndes, Mg. Ed. 
AIR: 
Sky Raiders, Bi-M. We want air-war 
material from all theaters of war where the 
airplane is being used, and that’s just about 
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everywhere. Short stories up to 6,00 
words; novelets up to 12,000. Make the 
characters live—the kind of people you saw 
in such films as “One of Our Aircraft js 
Missing.” Forget the devil-may-care hero 
who thinks war is just wonderful. Let the 
airmen be men who know why they’re up 
there, and what it is they’re fighting against, 
Sure—they’ll be light-hearted at times. But 
when the bullets are screaming around 
them, they’ll be worried, and some down- 
right scared. The real hero isn’t the guy 
with nerves of steel, but the man who's 
afraid, but goes through despite it. Plots 
can vary from the swashbuckling, sky-com- 
mando and spy-in-the-enemy’s-territory, 
through the mystery angle (why a series of 
strange events is occurring) to the personal 
problem which is interfering with the main 
character in the performance of his job. 
But no matter what sort of plot, we want 
the feel of the air and the sky in the type- 
written pages. We pay from a half to one 
cent on acceptance. 


DETECTIVE: 


Crack Detective, Bi-M. For this, we want 
well-written, well plotted short stories up to 
6,000 words; novelets to 8,500. We prefer 
the mystery angle, and a buildup of suspense 
and characterization rather than an over-all 
leaning on action. We’d prefer to get away 
from the straight detective, police-detective, 
or inspector angle. Let the hero be some- 
one who is not in the know on crime and 
detective angles. But don’t make him a 
caricature of the average man. He can 
have one quality which sets him apart from 
other people, but nothing fantastic or melo- 
dramatic. In making detective Stories 
timely, it isn’t necessary to have Nazi or Jap 
villians, or sabotage as the motivation. All 
parties involved can be ordinary people, 
but the war and the war situation can give 
rise to motivation which would not, per- 
haps, have arisen otherwise. As for locales 
—it’s a large country! We pay one-half to 
one and a half cents per word, on accept 
ance. 


LOVE: 


Gay Love Stories, Bi-M. Marie An- 
toinette Park, Editor. We need short stories 
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up to 5,000 words. Formula is not neces- 
sary, but the love plot must be strong, side 
by side with a secondary theme tied up with 
present conditions. Hero must be in the 
story most of the time. He should be in 
uniform, or about to go into uniform as the 
story ends; or he should be connected with 
some vital war work. The heroine should 
be a sympathetic type. Don’t let her do 
anything cheap that the reader wouldn’t 
relish. She may make mistakes, but must 
realize her fault and solve her problems. 
Appeal to the romantic Cinderella sense of 
the readers. We like either the man’s or the 
girl’s viewpoint, just so one is used con- 
sistently throughout. Positively nothing 
that can be considered sexy, either in action 
or suggestion, must enter a story. We pay 
one cent and up, on acceptance. We also 
use some short love verse, for which we pay 
25 cents a line. 

Ideal Love, Bi-M. Marie Antoinette 
Park, Editor. Our requirements, lengths, 
and rates of payment are the same as for 
Gay Love. 


SPORTS: 

All Sports, Bi-M. We want short-shorts 
from 1,000 to 2,500 words; short stories of 
5,000 to 6,000 words; and novelets up to 
9,000 words. We'd like, as much as pos- 
sible, to steer away from formula. We'd 
like to see baseball yarns, for example, from 
other viewpoints than that of the hurler, 
catcher, coach, or manager. Sports are 
part of American life, and their continua- 
tion is important to morale. If the story 
takes place in the present, it should show 
awareness of what sports teams are up 
against today. Also, there 
should be an awareness of 
the war and what it means 
to the people in the story. 
We don’t require that our 
sports stories be all action, 
but it must be remembered 
that one particular game or 
contest is the crucial point, 
and that must not be glossed 
over. In a short-short, just 
one crucial incident in the game would suf- 
fice for the high point, ending with the 
surety that the game would go on to a win. 
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We pay from a half cent to one and a half 
cents, on publication. 

Sports Fiction, Q. Our requirements, 
lengths, and rates are the same as for All 
Sports. 

Sports Winners, Bi-M. Our requirements, 
lengths, and rates are the same as for All 
Sports. 

Super Sports, Bi-M. Our requirements, 
lengths, and rates are the same as for All 
Sports. 


WESTERN: 


Blue Ribbon Western, Bi-M. We use one 
long novel in each issue, from 40,000 to 55,- 
000 words. These are essentially action 
stories. They should concern the timeless 
West, but if dated at all, should be prior to 
the turn of the century. Rates for these 
novels are by arrangement. No reprints 
are used. Shorts run up to 5,000 words, 
with short-shorts around 2,000 words. Also, 
there is a market for fact articles up to 
2,500 words, with lengths between 1,000 
and 2,000 preferred. On short material, 
our rate of payment is a half-cent per word, 
on publication. 

Complete Cowboy, Bi-M. Requirements, 
lengths, and rates on this are the same as 
for Blue Ribbon Western. 

Double Action Western, Bi-M. Require- 
ments, lengths, and rates on this are the 
same as for Blue Ribbon Western. 

Famous Western, Q. In this, we use 
novelets from 10,000 to 15,000 words. But 
at present we are well-stocked on novelets. 
We are open to short-shorts and shorts up 
to 5,000 words. These are action stories 
with the cowboy angle, laid in a timeless 
West, or before the turn of 
the century. We also like 
short fact articles, up to 
2,000 words. We pay a half 
cent per word, on publica- 
tion. 

Real Western, Bi-M. Re- 
quirements, lengths, and 
rates are the same as for 
Blue Ribbon Western. 

Western Action, Bi-M. 
Requirements, lengths, and rates are the 
same as for Blue Ribbon Western. 
Western Yarns, Q. Requirements, 
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lengths, and rates are the same as for 
Famous Western. 


DELL PUBLICATIONS 
149 Madison Avenue, NY 16. 


Five-Novels Magazine, Q. Florence Mc- 
Chesney, Editor. We use novels from 16,- 
000 to 18,000 words in length, from the 
man’s point of view. These include murder 
mysteries, Western, Sports, and adventures. 
We like interesting backgrounds, good char- 
acterization, and a fast-moving tightly knit 
plot. Love interest is okay, but must be 
subordinate to the action of the main plot. 
As we buy only a third of our former ma- 
terial there is no urgent need. But we con- 
sider stories as they come in. We never 
have mysteries or Westerns ahead. Pay- 
ment is a cent and a quarter per word, on 
acceptance. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS 
1501 Broadway, NY 18. Ralph Daigh, Ed. Dir. 


Comics: William H. Lieberson, Ex. Ed. 
We have seven comics books which use a 
2-page 1,500 word story each month. These 
are not necessarily related to the war. But 
they must have fast action, and should ap- 
peal to the average reader of comics. An 
adventurous type of hero is important. Some 
humor mixed with the action is very good. 
We give quick readings, and pay $25 on ac- 
ceptance. The books which use these shorts 
are: 


Whiz Comics, M. 

Master Comics, M. 

Captain Marvel Adventures, M. 
Wow Comics, M. 

Funny Animals, M. 

Captain Midnight Comics, M. 
Captain Marvel Jr. Comics, M. 


FICTION HOUSE 
461—8th Ave., NY 1. 
ADVENTURE: 


Jungle Stories, Q. Malcolm Reiss, Edi- 
tor. We use any length of story from 3,000 
to 15,000 words which deals with African 
adventure. These should emphasize bar- 
baric color and frontier adventure, and 
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must have American heroes. Nothing of 
the war should enter the main plot, a. 
though the war may be referred to in mo. 
tivations. Woman interest is liked, if 
secondary. No straight love stories are used, 
The lead novel is contracted for. We pay 
one cent a word and up, on acceptance, 


AIR: 


Wings, Q. Linton Davies, Editor. We 
want stories of action in the air, on any 
front, in either war. Shorts run from 3,000 
to 6,000 words; novelets 10,000 to 15,000; 
and novels about 20,000. Payment is one 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


DETECTIVE: 


Detective Book Magazine, Q. Malcolm 
Reiss, Editor. The novel used is second 
serial. But the market is open for shorts 
of 2,000 to 5,000 words. These should be 
colorful, move at a fast pace, and have a 
good end twist. Payment is one cent a 
word and up, on acceptance. 


SCIENCE: 


Planet Stories, Q. W. Scott Peacock, 
Editor. We want a basis of reasonable 
science in all these stories. They may re- 
volve around future science, interplanetary 
adventures, space ships, etc. But we do not 
want anything of pure fantasy. Shorts may 
run from 4,000 to 7,000 words; novelets 
about 10,000; novels 20,000. We pay one 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


SPORTS: 


Fight Stories, Q. Jack O’Sullivan, Edi- 
tor. We like any type of story with a box- 
ing angle—professional, college, amateur, 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. Emphasize 
in your hero the Tunney qualities of clean- 
cut youth and the Dempsey qualities of a 
wallop. Any setting is okay. We like 4 
fast pace and dramatic action. Shorts may 
run from 4,590 to 8,500 words; novelets 
10,000 to 15,000; novels 16,000 to 25,000 
words. Also, we use biographies and auto- 
biographies of famous fighters, 16,000 to 
25,000 words. These should be accurate, 
intimate, vivid descriptions of their lives 
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and ring battles. We want to see a synopsis 
first. And we like accurate, vivid descrip- 
tions of famous prize ring bouts, told in 
about 5,000 words. We pay one cent a 
word and up, on acceptance. 

Baseball Stories, 2-Year. Malcolm Reiss, 
Editor. We are looking for thrill-packed 
yarns of the diamond—professional, ama- 
teur, College, or the Services. Shorts from 
4500 to 8,000 words; novelets 10,000 to 
15,000; novels 16,000 to 18,000 words. Oc- 
casionally we buy humorous poetry. Our 
word rate is one cent and up, on acceptance. 

All American Football, 2-Year. Malcolm 
Reiss, Editor. Stories must have plenty of 
action and a definite football atmosphere. 
Occasional romantic interest is okay. Any 
length from 2,000 to 20,000 words. This 
is a seasonal market, opening about Feb- 
ruary, and continuing during the spring. 
Our rate of payment is one cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. 

Football Action, 2-Year. Malcolm Reiss, 
Editor. Requirements, lengths, and rates 
are the same as for All American Football. 

Football Stories, 2-Year. Malcolm Reiss, 
Editor. Requirements, lengths, and rates 
are the same as for All American Football. 


WESTERN: 

Action Stories, Q. Malcolm Reiss, Edi- 
tor. We use Action-Westerns in lengths of 
5,000 words, novelets 12,000 words, and 
novels of 20,000. Also, we want adventure 
stories in the short and novelet lengths of 
5,000 and 12,000 words. Our rate is one 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. 

Frontier Stories, Q. Larabie Cunning- 
ham, Editor. We like stories of the Old 
West, 1830-1870, for this magazine. They 
should have plenty of action set in good 
historical backgrounds. The lengths are 
shorts to 7,000 words; novelets between 10,- 
000 and 15,000 words; novels of 20,000. 
Also, we use some fact stories of the Old 
West, from 1,000 to 4,500 words. We pay 
one cent a word and up, on acceptance. 

Lariat Story Magazine, Bi-M. Malcolm 
Reiss, Editor. We use melodramatic cow- 
boy yarns that will rivet the reader’s atten- 
tion from start to finish. A typical story 
is a cowboy hero in range country riding 
through a good thick plot that gallops with 
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speed and rises to a climax with a swirl of 
fast raw action. Shorts run from 4,500 to 
8,500 words; novelets 10,000 to 15,000 
words; novels 16,000 to 20,000 words. We 
\pay one cent a word, on acceptance, 

Northwest Romances, Q. Malcolm Reiss, 
Editor. We are looking for colorful, vivid, 
lusty stories of the great Northwest. They 
must be told with plenty of action and 
power. Lengths run up to 8,000 words for 
shorts and 20,000 words for novelets. Rate 
of payment is one cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 
205 East 42nd Street, NY 17. 
ADVENTURE: 

Adventure Magazine, M. Kenneth White, 
Editor. We use all lengths, from short- 
shorts to serials, and want the best writing 
in the pulp field. We are using less and less 
war fiction. When we do, it should be a 
character story, not merely action. We do 
use a little costume stuff; also off-trail 
Westerns, but definitely not the conven- 
tional pulp Western. We like industrial 
adventures; construction, mining, for ex- 
ample. No matter what the story, we are 
more interested in character and human 
conflict than in action for action’s sake. 
Stories are mostly laid in an outdoor setting, 
but may be either abroad or at home. We 
like humorous stories, but realize this is a 
tricky type. Authenticity and accuracy of 
technical detail are essential. Our readers 
can spot synthetic stories a mile away! And 
any love interest must be kept to the mini- 
mum. We need serials, but this is a tough 
market to crack. We frequently use stories 
which are about to appear in book form. 
But on these, a writer might do much better 
to send his manuscript out to magazine 
editors first in order to avoid complications 
on publication dates. Our minimum rate 
is a cent and a half, but we pay mostly up 
—up to top pulp rates. We use some poetry, 
for which we pay 50 cents a line—and more 
by arrangement. 


AIR: 

Battle Birds, Bi-M. Alden H. Norton, 
Ed. Dir. We use stories of both the First and 
Second World War, laid anywhere in the 
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world. But emphasis is on contemporary 
events. We like off-trail stories. But no com- 
mercial flying. Shorts run from 3,000 to 
6,000 words; novelets to 10,000. We pay a 
half cent and up, on acceptance. 


Dare-Devil Aces, Bi-M. Alden H. Nor- 
ton, Ed. Dir.; Eiler Jacobsen, Editor. 
We want stories of the war in the air on 
every front. We use some First World War 
backgrounds, as well as current. But no 
commercial flying. Quality writing is es- 
sential. Stress should be on characteriza- 
tion, good plotting, and action sequences. 
We use shorts from 4,000 to 6,000; novelets 
from 10,000 to 15,000 words. Payment is 
a cent a word, on acceptance. 


Fighting Aces, Bi-M. Alden H. Norton, 
Ed. Dir. We use shorts from 4,000 to 6,000; 
novelets from 10,000 to 12,000 words. We 
like exciting action in the air, in any war, 
on any front. We take off-trail stories, too; 
but no commercial flying. In this magazine 
we use fact articles up to 3,000 words deal- 
ing with unusual and exciting episodes in 
the lives of famous aces. Payment is a half- 
cent and up, on acceptance. 


G-8 and His Battle Aces, Bi-M. Alden 
H. Norton, Ed. Dir.; Eiler Jacobsen, Editor. 
This is a closed market. 


DETECTIVE: 


Black Mask, Bi-M. Kenneth White, Edi- 
tor. We use any length of detective story 
from a short-short up to 25,000 word 
novelet. Most of our stories are series, 
featuring the same character. But we are 
always looking for good new series charac- 
ters. Payment is a minimum of one and a 
half cents per word, on acceptance. 


Detective Tales, M. Rogers Terrill, Ed. 
Dir.; W. Ryerson Johnson, Editor. We like 
adult, human stories told with impact. They 
should be well written, with plenty of mys- 
tery and menace, with or without gun ac- 
tion. Strong woman interest is preferred. 
We can use any type of detective. But the 
hero need not be a detective; he is just as 
often a lay figure drawn into the crime. 
Shorts from 1,000 to 5,000; novelets 9,000 
to 13,000 words. Payment is one cent a 
word and up, on acceptance 
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Dime Detective Magazine, M. Kenneth 
White, Editor. Stories should be believable, 
with credible characters. Action should be 
exciting, suspenseful, and closely knit to the 
plot. We don’t like the pure deductive 
armchair solution of crime. Neither do we 
care much for stories from the woman's 
viewpoint. War awareness is important, 
in such angles as gasoline and tires, black. 
outs, etc. But we don’t care for sabotage, 
war-crime, or espionage plots. American, 
modern settings are preferable. Writing 
must be above average. Due to paper cuts, 
our lengths are shorter now, with 15,000 
words the absolute tops for novelets, and the 
best novelet average 10,000 to 15,000. 
Shorts run from 1,000 to 5,000 words. And 
we particularly like stories of 1,000, 1,200, 
and 1,500 words. Payment is a cent and 
a half minimum, and up, on acceptance, 

Dime Mystery, Bi-M. Rogers Terrill, 
Ed. Dir.; W. Ryerson Johnson, Editor. We 
want any length from 2,000 to 15,000 
words. These should be fast paced and 
exciting, with emphasis on mystery and 
menace. We like the off-trail in setting, plot, 
or handling. This may be bizarre, wacky, 
fantastic, or whimsical. Payment is one 
cent and up, on acceptance. 

Flynn’s Detective Fiction, M. Alden H. 
Norton, Editor. Material for this magazine 
must be above the pulp average in writing. 
Payment is also higher; from a cent and a 
quarter up, on acceptance. We like crime 
action stories with good characterization 
and unusual plot twists. Lengths for shorts 
from 4,000 to 6,000 words, novelets 10,000 
to 12,000; novels to 20,000; serials to 60,- 
000. Also, we use one true crime story in 
each issue, up to 5,000 words, with no sex 
situations. 

New Detective, Bi-M. Alden H. Norton, 
Editor. We want stories of the crime-action 
type, not who dunnit. Lengths are 5,00 
to 6,000 for shorts; 10,000 to 12,000 for 
novelets. Payment is a half-cent and up, on 
acceptance. We also use fact articles on 
crimes and crime solutions, up to 4,900 
words, but prefer a query on these. 

The Spider, M. Rogers Terrill, Ed. 
Dir.; N. Ryerson Johnson, Editor. The 
complete novel is done on contract, and the 
market is open only for shorts from 1,000 
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to 6,000 words. The emphasis is on suspense, 
movement, rapid action. These shorts 
usually concern amateur crime fighters. 
Payment is one cent and up, on acceptance. 


LOVE: 

All-Story Love, M. Ollie Redpath, Edi- 
tor (while Jane Littell is on leave of ab- 
sence). We like the glamor and escape 
stuff, though the writer should be war- 
conscious. We don’t like 4-F’s or wounded 
men as heroes. It seems more important to 
make the girls figure they'll get their beaux 
back and to make them bear the parting 
which is almost a certainty for so many of 
the love-story readers—and their prototypes 
in print. Now that paper cuts have made 
magazines’ pages less, it is important to 
handle a story as compactly as possible. 
Though we can handle a few shorts of 
7,000 words, we prefer them 5,000 and 
under. Novelets should be kept under 
9,000 words. For this magazine, we are 
anxious to see the plots of serials of five 
parts, though we also will take serials from 
two parts up to five. No installment should 
be over 12,000 words. A 2-parter can be 
divided 10,000 and 10,000, or 10,000 and 
8,000 words. In others it is well to plan 
on about 12,000 for the first part, 8,000 for 
the last, and 10,000 for each in-between. 
One cent minimum is our rate, on accept- 
ance. 


Love Book Magazine, M. Ollie Red- 
path, Editor, (while Jane Littell is away). 
We do not use any serials in this magazine. 
Otherwise, our requirements are the same 
as for All-Story Love. The really short 
lengths are especially important here. Pay- 
ment begins at a one-cent minimum. 


Love Novels, Bi-M. Alden H. Norton, 
Ed. Dir.; Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. We 
have a very broad policy, admitting any 
kind of love story which does not offend 
good taste. We like plenty of glamor. 
Stories should be told from the girl’s point 
of view. All should be modern. We like 
to use part escapist stories and part which 
have a wartime tieup. No confessions. 
Lengths are 3,000 to 5,000 for shorts, 12,- 
000 to 20,000 for novelets. Payment aver- 
ages one cent a word, on acceptance. We 
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also like short poems, and pay 25 cents a 
line. 

Love Short Stories, M. Ollie Redpath, 
Editor. Stories should have lively drama, 
plenty of plot, and real emotional appeal. 
Foreign settings are good. We like lots of 
glamor. We can use any length from 3,000 
to 10,000 words. Pay is a cent minimum, 
on acceptance. We use short poems, up 
to 20 lines, for which we pay 25 cents a 
line. 

New Love Magazine, M. Peggy Graves, 
Editor. We like strongly dramatic stories, 
and use an occasional one with a foreign 
background. Heroines in some phase of 
war work are good bets. Preferred lengths 
are 3,500 to 5,000 shorts; 6,000 to 7,500 
novelets, with 12,000 words the very tops 
for novels. We pay one cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. 

Romance, Bi-M. Peggy Graves, Editor. 
Our requirements and payment are the 
same as for New Love, only greater stress 
is laid on stories with a foreign background. 


SCIENCE: 

Astonishing Stories, Bi-M. Alden H. 
Norton, Ed. Dir.; Eiler Jacobsen, Editor. 
We use any story with a good basis of 
science or fantasy, and like occasional off- 
trail stories. We do not want any dealing 
with the supernatural. Remember that our 
readers are the average men of the street, 
not scientific men. Our shorts run from 
2,000 to 6,000 words; novelets from 10,000 
to 15,000. Payment is a half-cent and up, 
on acceptance. 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries, Q. Alden 
H. Norton, Ed. Dir.; Mary Gnaedinger, 
Editor. We want science fiction, fantasy, 
and weird stories in any length up to 7,500 
words. We also use novels which have not 
been published in magazines, though they 
may have had book publication. Payment 
is one cent and up, on acceptance. We 
also like a little poetry in short lengths and 
pay 25 cents a line. 

SPORTS: 

Dime Sports, Bi-M. Alden H. Norton, 
Editor. We are looking for stories both of 
major headline sports and minor sports 
such as tennis, basketball, hockey, etc. The 


latter are especially good for short lengths. 
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Treatment may be either dramatic or 
humorous. Plots must be complications 
arising out of the sport itself, and woman 
interest, if any, be subordinate. We like 
to follow the seasonal trend, and must have 
manuscripts from four to six months ahead 
of the season. Also, we use articles with 
by-line by outstanding sports figures; not 
over 5,000 words. Fiction lengths are 5,000 
to 7,000; novelets to 10,000. We pay one 
cent, on acceptance. 

Sports Novels, Q. Alden H. Norton, 
Editor. For novels, which run 10,000 to 
12,500 words, we want any major headline 
sport. In the shorts, which are 5,000 to 
7,000 words, we can use minor sports. We 
want plenty of action and adult character- 
ization. We like a seasonal trend, with 
manuscripts submitted four to six months 
ahead of season. We can use by-line articles 
by outstanding figures in the sports world; 
lengths from 4,000 to 5,000 words. Payment 
is one cent a word, on acceptance. 


WESTERN: 

Ace-High, Bi-M. Rogers Terrill, Ed. 
Dir.; Damon Knight, Editor. We place 
emphasis on variety in this magazine. We 
like heavy drama, and a feeling of high 
adventure. Action is important in the 
long stories especially. We use some his- 
torical Westerns. The general tone is more 
swashbuckling, less adult than some others. 
Lengths preferred are 1,000 to 5,000; 9,000 
and 12,000 words. We pay from three- 
fourths to one cent, on acceptance. 


Big Book Western, Bi-M. Rogers Terrill, 
Ed. Dir.; Damon Knight, Editor. We use 
two novels in each issue of 20,000 words 
each. These must have the scope of a book, 
with large movements and wide canvas. 
Shorter lengths used are 1,000 to 5,000; 
9,000; 12,000. Also, we like fact articles 
of 1,000 to 2,000 words, written in drama- 
tized style. Query us on these. Payment is 
from three-fourths to one cent a word, on 
acceptance. 

Dime Western, M. Rogers Terrill, Ed. 
Dir.; Mike Tilden, Editor. We want stories 
of the real Old West, built around frontier 
people, places, and everyday activities. 
Characters should be well drawn and be- 
lievable. The problems should be honestly 
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motivated and dramatically solved. We 
like a snappy opening. Off-trail stories ar 
good. We like some historical novels of the 
covered wagon and trail driving days, 183) 
to 1900. We don’t want any patterned 
hokum, or psychological solutions to prob. 
lems. Short stories run from 1,000 to 5,000; 
novelets. 9,000 to 12,000; novels 18,00 
words. We pay one cent and up, on accept. 
ance. 

Fifteen Western Tales, Bi-M. Alden H. 
Norton, Editor. Stories may be of either 
the Old or the New West, and concern any 
Western background and period. We us 
three novelets of 10,000 words each per 
issue. We also want shorts up to 6,50 
words. This is a market for articles on un 
usual incidents and dramatized accounts of 
big figures in Western history. Lengths 
2,000 to 5,000 words. Pay is a half-cent 
and up, on acceptance. 

.44 Western, Bi-M. Rogers Terrill, Ed. 
Dir. ; Damon Knight, Editor. Requirements 
for this magazine are the same as for Ace- 
High. Lengths 1,000 to 5,000 for shorts; 
novelets 9,000; novels 12,000. We pay 
three-quarters to one cent, on acceptance. 

New Western, Bi-M. Rogers Terrill 
Ed. Dir.; Damon Knight, Editor. Require 
ments for this magazine are the same as for 
Ace-High. 

Rangeland Romances, M. Rogers Ter 
rill, Ed. Dir.; Harry Widmer, Editor. The 
emphasis is on romance, the glamor of 
young love, and less on melodrama or plot 
complication. Stories may be emotionally 
dramatic or light love. These are love 
stories in which characters and their prob- 
lems are those of the frontier. They must 
be built in the West, not just laid there. 
We prefer period stories, but use a few 
modern. Shorts are from 1,000 to 5,000 
words; novelets 9,000; novels 12,000. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at a cent a word 
and up. 

Star Western, M. Rogers Terrill, Ed. 
Dir.; Mike Tilden, Editor. This magazine 
uses only novelets in any length from 9,000 
up to 15,000 words. We want to get away 
from the formula Western tale. We like 
freshness of theme, characters, settings, 
complications. We especially like charac 
ters of pioneering days, Army scouts, 
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drivers, river gamblers. And a good series- 
character would be welcome. Payment is 
a cent a word and up, on acceptance. 

Ten-Story Western, M. Rogers Terrill, 
Ed. Dir.; Harry Widmer, Editor. We'd like 
as much variety as possible: good historical 
tales, humor, animals with human action, 
semi-modern, or the Old West. We use 
some series characters. Lengths for shorts 
run 1,000 to 5,000; novelets 9,000; novels 
12,000. Rate of payment is one cent and 
up, on acceptance. 


RED CIRCLE MAGAZINES 
366 Madison Avenue, NY 17. 
Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
DETECTIVE: 

Detective Short Stories, Bi-M. Stories 
may have active connection with the war, 
or just awareness of conditions. We use 
two novelets usually up to 10,000 words 


each; also shorts up to 5,000 words. We 


like the shorter lengths; 2,000 and 3,000 
words. Payment is a half-cent, between 
acceptance and publication. 


SPORTS: 

Complete Sports, Bi-M. For this, we use 
any length between 1,000 and 25,000 words. 
Stories should stick to the major sports. Girl 
interest is okay. Writing should be mature, 
and characterization well considered. There 
may be an active connection with war sit- 
uations, or just awareness of changed con- 
ditions. We pay a half-cent, between ac- 
ceptance and publication. 


WESTERN: 

Best Western Magazine, Bi-M. Our 
best market is for Westerns. We use a novel 
up to 40,000 words in length, which we 
order from a known writer on the basis of 
a synopsis. Other lengths vary from 1,000 
to 15,000 words. There should be plenty 
of action, but with the writing adult. We 
like any sort of story of the West, especially 
off-trail plots. Girl interest is okay. We 
pay a half cent between acceptance and 
publication, 

Complete Western Book, Bi-M. We use 
a novel up to 40,000 words in length, 
usually ordered from a known writer on the 
basis of the synopsis. Other lengths vary 
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from 1,000 up to 15,000 words. Writing 
must be mature, and the attitude should 
be adult throughout. Off-trail plots are 
especially acceptable. There should be 
plenty of action. Girl interest is okay. We 
pay a half cent, between acceptance and 
publication. 

Two-Gun Western, Bi-M. This uses 
about the same lengths as Complete West- 
ern Book. The attitude throughout must 
be adult; no juvenile appeal is wanted now 
in these magazines. Payment is a half-cent, 
between acceptance and publication. 

Western Novel and Short Stories, Bi-M. 
Lengths, payment, and other requirements 
are the same as for Complete Western Book. 

Western Short Stories, Bi-M. This maga- 
zine uses two novelets per issue, each of 
about 10,000 words. We also need shorts 
to 5,000, with emphasis on the 2,000 and 
3,000 word lengths. Writing must be ma- 
ture, the attitude throughout adult. Give 
us plenty of action. Girl interest is okay. 
Off-Trail plots are welcome. We pay a 
half-cent, between acceptance and publica- 
tion. On all our Westerns, no special period 
is desired; they can be almost modern or 
way back. We do especially like old-time 
stories which in some way parallel the 
present world situation. 


STREET & SMITH 
79 Seventh Avenue, NY 11. 


ADVENTURE: 

Doc Savage, M. Charles Moran, Editor. 
The novel is by arrangement. Our only 
need is for shorts up to 5,000 words. And 
we want lengths kept just as compact as 
possible. 4,000 words is a better average. 
We also like short-shorts of 1,200 to 2,000 
words. These should be tales of modern 
adventure, with an American hero over- 
coming great odds to gain his goal. The 
setting may be anywhere. We pay one 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


DETECTIVE: 

Detective Story Magazine, M. Daisy 
Bacon, Editor. This magazine, now ap- 
pearing in the small format, wants shorts 
up to 7,500 words, and novelets up to 10,- 
000. It will use an occasional short-short. 
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The short novel, which runs between 20,- 
000 and 25,000 words is generally bought 
from an okay on the first part and an out- 
line of the rest. There is a market for off- 
trail verse up to 12 lines, but writers will 
have to see the magazine for examples of 
what is meant. Payment is from one cent, 
up; usually at a round rate; on acceptance. 

The Shadow, M. Charles Moran, Edi- 
tor. The lead novel is by arrangement. 
The market is open only for short-shorts 
between 1,200 and 2,000 words, and for 
shorts of 4,000 to 5,000 words. The best 
lengths for shorts is close to 4,000. Payment 
is one cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


LOVE: 


Love Story Magazine, Bi-W. Daisy Bacon, 
Editor. We use a great variety of love 
stories in lengths up to 6,000 words. How- 
ever, 5,000 is the best now for shorts. And 
we like stories from 2,000 words up. We 
do not need any novelets at present. But 
we do need two to four part serials, and 
are especially desirous of getting some good 
two-parters. The best length for each in- 
stallment is 7,500 words, making a two- 
parter run 15,000 words and a four-parter 
run 30,000. We pay one cent a word and 
up, on acceptance; 25 cents a line for short 
verse. 

Romantic Range, M. Daisy Bacon, Edi- 
tor. We can use shorts of all lengths up to 
8,000 words. But we would like to see 
especially very short stories of 3,000 or 
3,500 words. We need these all the time. 
Novelets should run not more than 10,000 
words. And we consider serials of two, 
three, and four parts. About 6,000 words 
is best for each installment. Most of our 
stories are of the modern West, but oc- 
casionally we take one of the Old West. 
Avoid the heavy old style, however. We 
like the romance to be the girl’s usually, 
but it may sometimes follow the man. We 
pay a cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


SCIENCE: 

Astounding Science-Fiction, M. John W. 
Campbell, Editor. Writing must be high 
quality, because the readers are high-cali- 
ber. Science facts must be accurate. But 


Wrirer’s Dicest 


imagination is an important factor in writ. 
ing for this market. Once the author has 
accepted as possible his own fiction, then 
he can translate it into believable fiction 
which will carry the reader along with him 
unquestioningly. Lengths may be from 
2,000 to 6,500 words for shorts ; 10,000 to 
17,000 for novelets; 35,000 and up for 
serials. Some articles are used, dealing with 
facts in various scientific fields. The editor 
wants to be queried on these. Writer 
should study this magazine, in order to get 
its peculiar slant. Payment is a cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. 


WESTERN: 


Western Story Magazine, Bi-W. John 
Burr, Editor. We use shorts up to 5,000 
words; novelets from 10,000 to 12,000; con- 
densed novels of 15,000; and serials up to 
65,000. These latter should be in five in- 
stallments, with 10,000 words to the first 
and last parts, and 15,000 to those in be- 
tween. We like some 1,500 word articles 
on Western life, but the writer should 
query us first. Payment is from a cent a 
word up, on acceptance. 


SHORT STORIES, Inc. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20. 


ADVENTURE: 


Short Stories, 2-M. Dorothy MclIlwraith, 
Editor. We use stories of general adventure 
in any part of the world. A large propor- 
tion are mystery and Westerns, which are 
more or less escapist. But many stories do 
touch on the war. Good characterization 
and interesting and vivid backgrounds are 
important. Love plays a minor part, if 
any, in these stories. Our lengths are very 
adjustable. We use one novel in each issue, 
which should run between 25,000 and 28, 
000 words; a novelet and about seven shorts. 
Almost any exciting, dramatic adventure 
story from 3,000 to 28,000 words can be 
fitted in. Occasionally we use a historical 
tale in the adventure category. We pay 
one cent and up, on acceptance. Also, we 
use: occasional poems similar in feeling to 
the fiction; 25 cents a line for these. All 
our serials are used in four parts. Total 
lengths may run as high as 80,000 words, 
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but best are those of 60,000 to 70,000 words. 
“Overseas Mail” is a special new depart- 
ment which pays with a $25 war bond for 
interesting letters from men in the armed 
forces overseas. 


FANTASY: 

Weird Tales, Bi-M. Dorothy MclIlwraith, 
Editor. For this, we want stories of the 
bizarre, unnatural, occult, other planets, 
vampires and witches — anything strictly 
fantastic. We can use any length up to 10,- 
000 words, not over. No serials. We pay 
a cent a word, on publication. There is 
room for a little short verse, of a nature 
similar to the fiction; 25 cents a line. 


THRILLING GROUP 
10 East 40th Street, NY 16. 
Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 


ADVENTURE: 

Thrilling Adventures, M. We want 
stories of adventures in any part of the 
world. We like American heroes in foreign 
settings. A slight woman interest is per- 
missible but not required. The lead novel 
should be between 10,000 and 15,000 
words; the novelet from 8,000 to 10,000; 
shorts not over 6,000. We pay a half-cent 
and up, on acceptance. 


AIR: 

Army-Navy Flying Stories, Q. We want 
stories of today’s war in the air wherever 
the conflict may be raging. We feature the 
armed forces of the U. S. in action. For 
each issue, we need two 10,000 word 
novelets and a number of shorts not over 
6,000 words long. We pay a half-cent and 
up, on acceptance. 

Air War Stories, Q. Story requirements 
are the same as for Army-Navy Flying 
Stories. The lead novelet is 10,000, the 
secondary novelet between 8,000 and 10,- 
000; and there are several shorts from 
2,000 to 6,000 words in length. We pay 
a half-cent and up, on acceptance. 

RAF Aces, Bi-M. All stories must deal 
with air action against the Axis Powers by 
the RAF; or Americans in the RAF. They 
may be laid in any part of the world where 
the RAF might be. The lead novelet is 
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between 10,000 and 12,000 words, the 
secondary novelet between 8,000 and 10,- 
000; and shorts run up to 6,000. Payment 
is on acceptance at a half-cent and up. 

Sky Fighters, Bi-M. Stories should stick 
to the present war, or may be concerned 
with commercial air work, air mail, air 
races, test pilots, Army and Navy pilots, etc. 
The lead novelet is 15,000 words, the sec- 
ondary novelet 8,000 to 10,000; and shorts 
under 6,000. Payment is on acceptance, 
at a half-cent and up. 


DETECTIVE: 


Black Book Detective, Bi-M. The lead 
novel of 45,000 words featuring The Black 
Bat, is written by assignment. There is a 
market for several short fast-action, de- 
tective-crime stories, not over 6,000 words. 
Payment at a half-cent and up, on accept- 
ance. 

Detective Novels, Bi-M. Lead novels of 
20,000 words which feature The Candid 
Camera Kid and The Crimson Mask are 
used in alternate issues. The market is 
open for an independent novel of 20,000 
words and for fast-action, detective-crime 
shorts up to 6,000 words. Payment is a 
half-cent and up, on acceptance. 

Exciting Detective, Q. We feature a 
25,000 word novel, written from a synopsis 
which has been first okayed. Also we want 
novelets of 8,000 to 10,000 words and fast- 
action detective-crime shorts not over 6,000 
words. Payment is on acceptance at a half- 
cent and up. 

G-Men Detective, Bi-M. The lead of 
20,000 words featuring Dan Fowler, F.B.I. 
Agent Extraordinary, is written by assign- 
ment. But all stories feature the work of 
G-Men. Novelets run 8,000 to 10,000; 
shorts to 6,000 are of the fast-action de- 
tective-crime type. Payment on acceptance 
at a half-cent and up. 

The Phantom Detective, M. The lead 
novel of 40,000 words is written by assign- 
ment. We need shorts not over 5,000 words 
in length, of the fast-action detective-crime 


type. Payment is a half-cent and up, on 
acceptance. 
Popular Detective, Bi-M. The lead 


novelet of 15,000 words, featuring Dr. 
Zong, is written by assignment. We buy 
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two novelets of 8,000 to 10,000 words for 
each issue and shorts of the fast-action de- 
tective-crime type not over 6,000. Payment 
is on acceptance, at a half-cent and up. 


Thrilling Detective, M. Stories are all 
of the fast-action detective-crime type. All 
lengths are open, and we need a lead novel 
of 15,000 to 20,000 words; two novelets of 
8,000 to 10,000; and several shorts not over 
6,000 for each issue. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at a half-cent and up. 


Thrilling Mystery, Bi-M. All stories 
must be of the detective type and written 
with fast action. But they can be mystery 
stories with a touch of the eerie, as long 
as there is a strong down-to-earth expla- 
nation and crime solution. All lengths are 
open; lead novels of 12,000 to 15,000; 
novelets of 10,000; shorts: under 6,000. 
Payment is a half-cent and up, on accept- 
ance. 


LOVE: 

Exciting Love, Bi-M. We prefer stories 
told from the girl’s angle, and heavy on the 
love emotion. We want girls of today, with 
today’s problems. But no sordid sex stuff. 
All must be clean, wholesome stories. We 
use a lead novel of 25,000 words and short 
romantic love stories not over 5,000. Pay- 
ment on acceptance; a half-cent and up. 


Popular Love, Q. Lengths, require- 
ments, and pay are the same as for Exciting 
Love. 

Thrilling Love, M. Story requirements 
are the same as for Exciting Love, but 
lengths vary. We want a lead novel of 
15,000 to 20,000 words; a novelet of 8,000 
to 10,000; and shorts not over 6,000 words. 
Pay is from half-cent up, on acceptance. 


SCIENCE: 


Captain Future, Q. The 40,000 word 
lead novel featuring Captain Future is writ- 
ten on assignment. But we buy several 
short science-fiction or fantasy stories, not 
over 6,000 words, for each issue. Pay is a 
half-cent and up, on acceptance. 

Startling Stories, Bi-M. For this maga- 
zine, we want a lead novel of distinctly 
pseudo-scientific fantasy background, 40,- 
000 words. Shorts should be of the same 
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type, and not over 6,000. Pay on accept. 
ance, a half-cent and up. 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, Bi-M. All 
stories for this magazine must have a 
pseudo-scientific background. This is im. 
portant for the lead novel of 15,000 to 20, 
words, which may use fantasy. The novelets 
run from 8,000 to 10,000 words; shorts not 
over 6,000. Also we buy an occasional 
scientific article not over 3,000 words long. 
Pay on acceptance, a half-cent and up, 


SPORTS: 

Exciting Football, 1-year. We want 
stories about football, amateur or profes. 
sional, or with a strong football back- 
ground. Lengths are 25,000 for the lead 
novel, 8,000 to 10,000 novelets; 6,000 tops 
for shorts. Pay on acceptance, a half-cent 
and up. 

Exciting Sports, Q. The lead novel 
should feature either football or baseball. 
It is about 15,000 words long. The shorts, 
not over 6,000 words, may use any sport. 
The “odd” sport angle is especially desir- 
able. We pay a half-cent and up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Popular Football, 1-year. The lead novel 
is 20,000 words; shorts not over 6,000; 
novelets between 8,000 and 10,000 words. 
Either amateur or professional football, or 
a strong football background may be used. 
We pay a half-cent and up, on acceptance. 

Popular Sports Magazine, Q. The lead 
novel must be about either football or base- 
ball ; 25,000 to 30,000 words in length. The 
shorts, 6,000 tops, may be about any sport. 
The “odd” angle is especially «desirable. 
Payment is a half-cent and up, on accept- 
ance. 

Thrilling Football, 1-year. Require- 
ments are just about the same as for Excit- 
ing Football, with the novelet about 8,000 
words, 

Thrilling Sports, Q. For this magazine 
we use novelets of 8,000 to 10,000 words 
and shorts not over 6,000. We like all 
types of sport stories. The “odd” sport 
angle yarns are especially desirable. We 
pay a half-cent and up, on acceptance. 


WESTERN: 
Exciting Western, Bi-M. The featured 
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novelets, The Arizona Ranger and Paige of 
the Pony Express, are written to order. 
They run from 8,000 to 10,000 words. But 
we are open for novelets of 10,000 to 15,- 
000 words and for shorts not over 6,000 
words. All stories must have a distinct 
favor of the Old West, with no modern 
touches whatever. We pay a half-cent and 
up, on acceptance. 

Masked Rider Western, Bi-M. The lead 
novel of 30,000 words, which features The 
Masked Rider, is written on assignment. 
But we need novelets of 8,000 words and 
shorts not over 6,000. These must be 
distinctly of the Old West, with no modern 
touches. We pay a half-cent and up, on 
acceptance. 

Popular Western, Bi-M. Each _ issue 
features novelets of 7,500 to 10,000 words 
about Buffalo Billy Bates and Swap & 
Whopper, which are written on assignment. 
We are open for novelets of 10,000 to 15,- 
000 words and shorts to 6,000, all of the 
Old West. We pay a half-cent and up, on 
acceptance. 

Range Riders Western, Bi-M. The lead 
novel of 30,000 words, featuring three 
special CPA range detectives, is written on 
assignment. But the market is open for 
novelets of 7,500 to 8,000 words and shorts 
up to 5,000 words. All must have the 
favor of the Old West, with no modern 
touches. We pay a half-cent and up, on 
acceptance. 

The Rio Kid Western, Bi-M. The lead 
novel, 40,000 words, featuring The Rio 
Kid, is written on assignment. We can 
use shorts up to 5,000 words, all with the 
Old West flavor, no modern touches. We 
pay a half-cent and up, on acceptance. 

Rodeo Romances, Q. All these stories 
must have strong woman interest, or be 
told from the girl’s angle. They are either 
rodeo stories or they have a rodeo back- 
ground in the West. Lengths are 15,000 to 
20,000 words for the lead novel, 8,000 to 
12,000 for the secondary novelet, and shorts 
up to 6,000 words. We pay a half-cent 
and up, on acceptance. 

Texas Rangers, Bi-M. The lead novel 
of 40,000 to 45,000 words, featuring Jim 
Hatfield, Texas Ranger, is written on as- 
signment. We buy several shorts, not over 
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6,000 words, for each issue. All must have 
the Old West flavor, with no modern 
touches. We pay a half-cent and up, on 
acceptance. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, Bi-M. This is 
a love-story magazine with a Western back- 
ground. All stories are told from the girl’s 
angle, and use the West of today with all 
modern touches. Preferred lengths are 10,- 
000 to 20,000 for the lead novelet; 8,000 to 
10,000 for other novelets; shorts to 6,000 
words. Payment is on acceptance, at a 
half-cent and up. 

Thrilling Western, Bi-M. We use two 
novelets in each issue of 7,500 to 10,000 
words which feature Walt Slade and Sheriff 
of Painted Post, written on assignment. 
We want a lead novelet of 10,000 to 15,- 
000 words and shorts not over 6,000 words. 
These are all of the Old West, with no 
modern touches. We pay a half-cent and 
up, on acreptance. 

West, Bi-M. This is an open market on 
all lengths. The lead novel runs from 40,- 
000 to 50,000 words, and may be either a 
modern or costume story of the Old West. 
We also use several shorts, not over 5,000 
words. These must be Old West in flavor. 
Payment on acceptance, half-cent and up. 


WARNER MAGAZINES 
515 Madison Avenue, NY 22. 
WESTERN: 

Ranch Romances, Bi-W. Fanny Ells- 
worth, Editor. We don’t want too many war 
stories, though we do use some present- 
day yarns. Most of our stories are of the 
timeless West, and are real escape reading. 
We like stories told from either the man’s or 
girl’s angle. The magazine has a large 
masculine audience; so, although _ the 
heroine plays an important part in these 
stories, there isn’t much sentimentality. Our 
lengths are somewhat shorter than in the 
past, due to paper requirements: shorts to 
6,000; novelets to 10,000; novels of 28,000, 
and serials not over 45,000 words. They 
may be four part, or may be three part, 
with the largest installment about 12,000 
words. We pay one cent minimum, on 
acceptance. 
®@ For the three Ziff-Daves pulps, in Chicago, see 
next issue. 


































































AND WHY NOT? 





By ROSEMARY TAYLOR 


STILL think “Chicken Every Sunday” 

I is all a dream... but don’t wake me up. 

Why should three hundred odd pages 

about an obscure family in Tucson, Arizona 

and their few boarders be a best-seller, 

make the Literary Guild,* be condensed in 

Readers’ Digest, bring forth those hundreds 

of flattering reviews, which, when I read 

them, make me gasp, “But they can’t be 
talking about me!” 

“Nostalgic,” is a word so many of the re- 
viewers used. The book deals with a past 
that was certainly a lot happier than the 
present. It tells of my youth and the youth 
of my family. 

What all of us long for, of course, is to go 
back to our youth. (They say the earliest 
piece of writing in the world is on an old 
Babylonian brick and it is a father writing 
to his son, saying, “Times aren’t what they 
used to be. Oh, for the good old days!) 

No doubt those who will write in the— 
we hope—calmer days of the nineteen- 
sixties, will sigh regretfully for the excite- 
ment of the fabulous ’forties. 


But aside from being a book about a 
pleasant past, “Chicken” (as Variety calls 
my novel) appeals to that something in 
human nature that makes us want to snoop 
and eavesdrop. All right, if you feel in- 
sulted, read the following and check it 
“True” or “False.” 

You pick up your party-line tele- 
phone and find yourself in the middle 
of some interesting neighborhood gos- 
sip, so you immediately hang up. 

If you put down “True,” I apologize. But 
I don’t want to know you. You aren’t 
human. 

We all like to look through keyholes, I’m 
afraid and “Chicken” caters to that desire. 


* The Guild paid $15,000 down, $7,000 to come. Yea 
man.—Ed. 


$2 


It tells all and more. As one of my brothers 
protested, “Sis, did you have to rattle the 
skeletons so loudly?” 


My novel really began as a family joke. 
We three children, plus our spouses, of 
course, were having a birthday party for 
Mother. Under the title, “Mother’s Board- 
ers,” I wrote twenty pages in which I told 
about Mother coming to Arizona in the 
early days and of her taking in boarders and 
I poked a lot of fun at her with plenty of 
jibes for the rest of the family. 

Mother was delighted; she didn’t seem 
to mind the insults at all, and she took the 
article home and read it to her boarders 
and to anyone else who would listen. It 
always brought forth laughter. It occurred 
to me that it might be saleable, but after 
the Post, Atlantic, and Harper’s returned it 
without comment, I decided it couldn’t be 
funny to anyone who didn’t know us. I for- 
got all about it except as from time to time 
Mother would read her copy to a new 
audience and report how they “laughed 
and laughed.” 

In the meantime I was a housewife. I 
helped my husband with his writing, blood 
and thunder thrillers. And spasmodically 
I indulged in my own favorite form of writ- 
ing which was to get an idea for an article, 
think up a good title for it, and then query 
a magazine about it. Almost invariably the 
magazine wrote back saying it would like to 
see my story and then I’d say, “So you 
would, would you?” and do no more. 

“One of these days,” threatened my hus- 
band,* “I’m going to kick you into finishing 
some of those queries of yours.” 

The years went on as years do until that 
fateful one of 1939 when my husband, who 
had fought in the last war with the British, 
went off to Canada to offer his services. 


* Major John Winchcombe-Taylor. 
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After a time overseas, he came back to 
teach at the Royal Military College at 
Kingston, Ontario. I joined him there. 
And among some things I’d brought with 
me from Tucson up turned the birthday 
article. 

Some of the officers’ wives were coming 
to tea that afternoon and I don’t know 
what made me do it—homesickness for 
Arizona probably—but I read them 
“Mother’s Boarders.” 

Almost from the first line they began to 
laugh. “This must be funny,” I said to my- 
self, “for these people don’t know Arizona 
or Mother, they scarcely know me, and yet 
they laugh.” 

At the end a Major’s wife wiped her eyes 
and said, “It’s a riot. I want to hear more.” 

I retyped the article and sent it to Lurton 
Blassingame, my husband’s agent, suggest- 
ing that it might be a book. He showed it 
to Whittlesey House and back came the 
word that yes, indeed, they thought a book 
could be made of it, and might they have 
an outline and a couple of chapters. 

So I felt very proud and gloated to my 
husband, “One of these days I must get 
around to it.” 

“Get around to it,” he snorted. You’re 
going to do it right now! And he kicked 
me. 

Such was the start of “Chicken Every 
Sunday,” which got that very nice title from 
the suggestion of a movie man who read the 
book in manuscript. 

After a year of help and hounding on 
the part of my husband, and my agent, 
after a year of agony and hysterics, of writ- 
ing and re-writing, of letting the housework 
go to pot, of feeding my husband out of 
cans and sometimes not feeding him at all 
—how did he stand it—“‘Chicken” was 
finished and I swore that never, never, 
NEVER would I write another line. 

My bird soared to dizzy heights and I 
relaxed. Whittlesey House allowed that re- 
laxation for about six weeks. Then they in- 
formed me that the half dozen chapters 
they’d pulled out of “Chicken”—making 
me to write others, I regret to say—were not 
taken out because they weren’t any good, 
but because they had slanted too much to- 
wards Father and “Chicken” was Mothevr’s 
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book. So now would I begin the book about 
Father and, please, they’d like it to follow 
on the heels, or rather tail feathers, of 
“Chicken” as closely as possible. 

So here I am again, writing a second 
book, telling about Father and his schemes, 
telling how as the town grew, Father’s 
schemes grew, until when Tucson became 
a big city, he was the big promoter. 

I find the writing of it just as painful, just 
as difficult as in the other book. I’m miser- 
able all the time I’m at the typewriter. 


MY MISERY is perfectly understand- 
able. I’m gregarious and _social- 
minded. I do not like shutting myself up 
in a room and thinking thoughts by myself. 
Then I have an infantile aversion to 
making choices. I even hate to decide what 
dress to put on in the morning. And writ- 
ing is nothing but making choices. Every 
word, every line necessitates a decision. 

Also I overwrite. For a chapter which 
will eventually be 12 or 15 pages I may 
type off 80 to 100 pages of the most awful 
incoherent gibberish. I always laugh 
grimly when William Poole of Whittlesey, 
or my agent, trying to be helpful say, “But 
let us see your first draft. Maybe we can 
suggest something.” 

I cut and I cut, and rewrite and rewrite, 
and make agonizing choices as to what is 
to be kept in and what is to be thrown out, 
and finally, as if by a miracle, there is a 
chapter which says exactly what I want it 
to say. And people read it and exclaim, 
“How easily you write; you must just dash 
it off.” (I could cut their throats!) 

And I haven’t got what it takes for Liter- 
ature. So I’m unhappy about it, which is 
quite ridiculous. It’s as if a carpenter build- 
ing a nice little hen house should moan and 
groan because he wasn’t an architect build- 
ing a cathedral. The hens need a house, 
don’t they? There must be a need for the 
kind of writing I can do or “Chicken” 
wouldn’t be such a success. 

But no, I have to be unhappy because I 
can’t write like Willa Cather or Edith 
Wharton. Sometimes when I’m most dis- 
couraged I say to myself, “All right, old 
girl, you can’t write like Willa Cather and 
Edith Wharton. Is that any reason not to 
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write like Rosemary Taylor? Remember 
that after all the purpose of language is to 
convey meaning. You have a picture in 
your mind that you want to get into your 
reader’s mind. So forget about style, write 
the English language, write one intelligible 
sentence after another until you’ve got that 
picture into his mind. 

I sound as if doing “Chicken” were all 
misery. Some of it was fun. What’s more 
fun than talking about yourself and your 
family? And not be interrupted, either, by 
people wanting to talk about themselves 
and their families. 


HAR TZELL SPENCE wrote about his 

preacher father and the result was a 
best seller, “One Foot In Heaven.” Bellamy 
Partridge wrote about his lawyer father and 
the result was a best seller, “Country 
Lawyer.” 

I think a good book might be written 
about the town’s handy-andy man (that 
vanishing specimen) and certainly about 
the town’s handy-andy woman, the one who 
is called upon in domestic crises for odd 
jobs of catering, cleaning, nursing and so 
forth. I don’t see why a charwoman’s 
“My Day” wouldn’t be a good bet. 

The charwoman’s story intrigues me. It 
could be in thirteen chapters, entitled 
“Monday Morning,” “Monday Afternoon,” 
“Tuesday Morning,” and so forth and 
could give the picture of each of the homes 
where she spends four hours and of the 
family that lives there. The Thirteenth 
chapter would be called “Sunday,” and in 
that one the charwoman would clean her 
own house and tell her own story. 

What would we call it? “Fifty Cents 
Carfare?” And mixed up with the 
household hints on waxing floors and un- 
stopping sinks would be intimate details of 
the families, such as a charwoman would 
get over a period of years. 

The life of a whole town might be told 
through the story of a man who owns a 
real estate office. A bill collector’s life 
might be interesting. We have quite a 
character in Tucson who runs a private 
garbage route for whom he calls the most 
“seclusive” families. 


Wrirter’s Dicest 






I have a friend, married to an author, 
who for years said she was going to write 
about the trials and tribulations of living 
with a writer. And finally one day she did 
and she sold it to Coronet. 

My husband says that after the war he 
going to write a story called “Two Writer 
Under One Roof.” I can see possibilities 
there, all sorts of dramatic situations. Sup. 
pose we’re both in the middle of a chapter, 
at a point where we simply can’t bear to 
leave it, and “clang” goes the mousetrap out 
in the kitchen. What I want to know is: 
Who goes and takes out the mouse? 

Every writer has a family and every 
family has some sort of an occupation, even 
if its only clipping coupons or being in the 
poorhouse. (And there might be a story 
about the poorhouse, at least there’d be a 
story about the man in charge of the 
poorhouse.) So why not write about your 
family’s occupation? Any job is interesting 
if you tell about it with honesty and humor. 

Honesty isn’t too easy. It’s hard to pre 
sent ourselves as anything less than perfect. 
Yet in books like these faults and virtues 
must be equally portrayed. Not one of us 
at times hasn’t been stingy, dishonest, mean, 
a whole lot of other unlovely things. So give 
the bitter with the sweet. The reader find- 
ing others are not entirely noble either is 
comforted about his own failings. 

While writing “Chicken,” I had a lot of 
trouble with my own family. As I finished 
each chapter I’d send a carbon of it to 
Tucson. Back would come wails of anguish. 
Each one wanted some embarrassing bit 
taken out. Mother didn’t think I should 
put in about her taking that woman’s fur 
coat, nor about Father vamping the lady 
boarders and the brothers wanted me to 
soften up some of their childhood money- 
making schemes. If I had let them they 
would have had “Chicken” cut down to 3 
wing. 

In these stories about occupations it 
seems as if one can’t give too many details. 
It goes back to that key-hole complex we 
all have. We want the inside story, we want 
to know what makes things tick. In con- 
versation our details have to be limited; 
there’s always someone waiting with details 
of his own. But the eye is much less easily 
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wearied than the ear. Besides the eye can 
skip. If a reader gets bored with how 
Mother made stuffed baked potatoes he can 
leap over to Miss Sally sitting in the bath- 
tub or Rita Vlasak flirting with Hamish 
Cole. And there’ll always be those who 
want to know how to make Mother’s stuffed 
baked potatoes. (The trick is to butter the 
insides of the skins as well as the outsides— 
that is, if you have any butter.) So throw 
reticence to the winds and tell everything. 

Tell something about sex, too. No use 
blinking it, we’re all interested in sex. And 
why not? 

I’m still somewhat embarrassed about the 
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opening sentence of “Chicken’s” first chap- 
ter. It’s so palpably snatching at the read- 
er’s attention, appealing to the biological 
urge. I debated about using it. As I said 
to the publishers, “ ‘Chicken’ starts out as if 
it’s going to be perfectly terrible. People 
won’t find out it isn’t until the end of the 
first chapter.” 

“But by that time,” the sales manager 
predicted happily, “they will have already 
bought the book.” 

’ Eprror’s*Nore: The first sentence of ‘‘Chicken:” “The 
first boarders I can remember are Miss Gilley and Mr. 


Robinson. Mr. Robinson was sleeping with Miss Gilley, 
and that was why Mother told me the facts of life.” 


New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


write for the slicks, now is a good time 

to do some real work toward that goal. 
For many of their good writers have gone 
into the Services or into war work. Others 
have got the psychological jitters and can’t 
write. And the editors complain that the 
incoming manuscripts are worse than ever, 
right when their need for good fiction is 
greater than ever. 

Consider Liberty. Being a weekly, it 
needs to buy a lot of fiction to keep it going. 
And its rates should be attractive to all 
but the most utterly high-hat of writers. 
There has been a slight shift in the audi- 
ence-appeal of this magazine in the past 
few months, the masculine reader now be- 
ing favored. But a balance is worked out. 
If the serial is an adventure story which 
appeals more to men, as it usually is, then 
the shorts are chosen with the feminine 
readers in view. The short-shorts seem to 
appeal to both groups, no 
matter what the subject. 

Kathryn Bourne, fiction edi- 
tor of Liberty, says she is try- 
ing to steer away from out- 
right war stories wherever 
possible. The readers get too 
much war stuff in the news 
and on the radio; therefore 


[° YOU have been nursing ambitions to 





they read for escape. Warmly sympathetic 
stories are best. One with which readers can 
identify themselves in some way, either with 
the leading character or with the problem 
or situation. But writing must be better than 
the bulk of the manuscripts which fill the 
mail now. 

The short-shorts, usually one page in 
Liberty, are a better market than previ- 
ously. For the rate is higher. The story 
contest has been eliminated, and with it 
the gamble and expense of large prizes. In- 
stead, payment on individual stories is 
higher, averaging about $200. This depends 
on the quality of the writing and the repu- 
tation of the author. But good short-shorts 
seem to be very hard to get. The lengths 
should run between 1,000 and 1,500 words. 
The longer stories are around 5,000 to 6,000 
words now. Serials are shorter than hereto- 
fore. Most have been seven parts. But Miss 
Bourne would like to see some of five parts. 
(The usual policy is to run 
6,000 words in the first in- 
stallment; 5,000 in the 
others.) It is very difficult to 
find a book manuscript 
which can be adjusted to 
this sort of serial use. The 
total length would be about 
the same as the complete- 
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in-one novels many magazines are using. 
The method of treatment is very different, 
requiring a climax build-up in each install- 
ment, as well as a big climax at the end. 
Rates on magazine serials are usually so 
much better than the average book may 
bring, that writers ought to give serious 
consideration to this form of writing. Al- 
though there is no set minimum, Liberty 
pays excellent rates, comparable to what 
other magazines can do, except for writers 
in the highest brackets. This is one of the 
Hunter Publications, at 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. , 


Writers who talk to the editors of the 
True Story group of magazines, find the 
same air of optimism about its being an 
excellent time for selling stories—and simi- 
lar complaints about too much poor, in- 
appropriate material being submitted. It is 
over a year now since the general policy 
of all confession magazines underwent a 
definite and much publicized change. And 
yet writers continue to send in the same 
old stuff. That “sin, suffer, and repent” 
type of story is dead and gone. Study the 
magazines before you start to plot. Find 
out what editors are using right now. 
Analyze the stories and get a really intelli- 
gent idea of what is going into them. You 
can’t sell until you do. This is a necessary 
part of the work of becoming a professional 
writes. 


True Story and its three sister monthlies 
use no stories of the war-action type. But 
they do like wartime problems treated from 
the human-interest angle. And almost any 
problem nowadays would have to show war- 
awareness in its details, since daily life has 
been so completely affected. These maga- 
zines are buying just as much as they did 
a year ago. Other means have been found 
of taking up their paper cuts, without 
affecting the writers. Lengths are the same: 
Shorts vary from 3,000 to 8,000 words, with 
much leeway for the writer. But the book- 
lengths must be quite exact at 16,000 words. 
These latter are used in True Story, 
True Romances, and True Experiences. 
Payment is made on the bought length, 
without regard to cuts made to fit a story 
into the book. The minimum on True Story 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


is 3 cents for shorts, 4 cents for serials, 
On the others, including True Love and 
Romances, the minimum is 2 cents on 
shorts, 3 cents on serials. Henry Lieferant 
is executive editor of the group, Hilda 
Wright is editor. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, editor of 
The Parents’ Magazine, reports that be- 
cause child care and training is a growing 
field of interest, the number cf manuscripts 
submitted is constantly growing. She adds: 
“We want interesting, well-written reports 
of scientific research and authoritative 
articles dealing with the many phases of 
child care and training. These articles are 
usually contributed by persons who are out- 
standing in the field of parent education. 
We also buy short “Experience” articles 
from parents, teachers, or others who are 
closely associated with children and who 
can present their handling of a particular 
problem or situation in such a way that 
it is of practical help to others. The test 
of our material is that the average parent 
reading it shall find very definite help in 
meeting daily problems of child care. We 
are glad to have the masculine point of 
view presented. 

“Our articles run from 1,500 to 3,000 
words in length. We pay $50 on acceptance 
for our leading full-length articles. We 
publish a little poetry, practically no fiction, 
and all our material must be written for 
adults. We are not interested in any juve- 
nile material. Before writing a manuscript, 
it is wise to send the Editor a brief out- 
line or synopsis. There may be other similar 
material on hand or ordered.” Address of 
The Parents’ Magazine is 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17. 

Tomorrow is celebrating two years of 
publication with a double issue for Septem- 
ber and some big names featured. Kathe- 
rine Woods, formerly of the New York 
Times, has joined the staff as head of the 
book review department. In general, the 
requirements are unchanged: Short stories 
of unusual literary merit, 1,500 to 3,000 
words in length. Some poetry of literary 
quality. Articles on psychology, philosophy, 
creative arts, and on topics of the day with 
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strong background material. Payment is 
$50 and up, on acceptance; $5 to $15 for 
poems. Mrs Eileen J. Garrett is the editor. 
Address: 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 

Rider and Driver reports that it receives 
gratis more material than can be used. It 
cannot afford to pay for other material now, 
anyway. Samuel Walter Taylor is the editor. 
Address: 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
17. 

Young America is pursuing a different 
policy regarding fiction just now. It is using 
serials, already arranged for, and accord- 
ingly is out of the market for the present. 
Lawrence De Neusville is editor. Address: 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22. 

World Week is a new publication, associ- 
ated with Scholastic at 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. Eris Berger edits this. 
Most of the contents, which is news and 
its interpretation for school children, is 
staff prepared. 

Secrets, the confession magazine edited by 
Rose Wyn, announces a somewhat higher 
rate of pay. This is now up to 2% cents 
a word, on acceptance. Word length for 
novels has had to be cut a little. These 
should now keep under 12,000 words. The 
most pressing need is for shorts of 4,000 to 
6,000 words; also for 2,500 worders. There 
is always a demand for fillers of the box 
type and for short articles up to 1,000 
words. Both should deal with problems of 
love and marriage. Short poems are wanted, 
for which 25 cents a line is paid. Reports 
are very prompt here. Address: 67 West 
44th Street, New York 19. 


HE air magazines at Street & Smith 

have undergone several important 
changes. Air Progress has been discontinued 
for the duration, as a result of the paper 
situation. 

C. B. Colby, who edited Air Trails and 
Air Progress, has joined the staff of Popular 
Science as Air Editor. William Winter, 
formerly assistant on Air Trails, is now edit- 
ing it. There are no changes in require- 
ments. But for the next few months, the 
magazine is overstocked with material and 
will not be in the market. Address: 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York 11. 

Current History has made changes of 
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address and editor. It is now located at 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 17. Spen- 
cer Brodney, its editor for some years, is 
no longer connected with the magazine. In- 
stead, D. G. Redmond is now editing. The 
magazine continues as a monthly in con- 
venient pocket format, clearly printed. It 
uses articles on current events, stressing 
their historical, economic, and _ political 
reasons for occurring. The best average 
length is about 2,500 words, though they 
may run to 3,500 words sometimes if the 
subject is important. Payment is about one 
cent a word, on publication. 

H. A. Shane is the new editor of 1,000 
jokes, a Dell magazine which has been ap- 
pearing quarterly. Crossword Puzzles and 
Official Crossword Puzzles, both bi-month- 
lies, are now edited by Mrs. Rofferty. Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 

Donald A. Wohlheim is now managing 
editor of three of the Ace magazines: Ten- 
Detective Aces, Ace Sports, and Twelve 
Sports Aces. The two sports books are 
bought up for the present. The detective 
book is wide open for material. Address: 
67 West 44th Street, New York 19. 

Aircraft-Age is the new title of the 
monthly which Columbia Publications first 
put out under the name Air-Age. It “wants 
articles on anything basic and fresh in avi- 
ation,” according to its editor-publisher, 
Louis H. Silberkleit. These must be “written 
in bright, readable prose.” All facts and 
documentations must be sound and abso- 
lutely authentic. It also wants non-techni- 
cal articles. Articles should be accompanied 
by clear glossy photos which are usually 
included in the payment for the articles— 
unless specially mentioned, when they are 
paid for at $1 to $5 each. 

“The appeal of Aircraft-Age is fifty per- 
cent adult, fifty percent juvenile. Subjects 
are broad, ranging from aviation, to current 
events appealing to the layman, to some 
technical aviation material, and a complete 
model building section with plans and three 
view drawings. A special type of fact-fiction 
is used in each issue, in length from 500 to 
1,500 words. Articles range from 1,500 to 
3,000 words. Reports are prompt. Payment 
is two cents a word and up, on acceptance. 
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We are overstocked on cartoons.” Address: 
60 Hudson Street, New York 13. 


URTHER streamlining at Fawcett 

Publications, 1501 Broadway, New York 
18, has resulted in the elimination of 
Romantic Story. The December issue will 
be its last. However, both True Confessions 
and Life Story, recently reported on here 
in detail, are live and wide-open markets 
for the new type of life-experience story. 
Remember: no more of the old sin-suffer- 
and-repent type. Study the magazine, as 
the new editors get into their stride. Pay- 
ment is at a 22 cent minimum, on accept- 
ance. 

Street & Smith has done some streamlin- 
ing in its group of comics. There are now 
five active titles: Supersnipe and Bill Barnes 
America’s Air Ace, quarterlies; Shadow 
Comics and Super-Magician, monthlies ; and 
True Sport Picture-Stories, a bi-monthly. 
Discontinued are Doc Savage Comics, Pio- 
neer Picture Stories, and Red Dragon 
Comics. William J. DeGrouchy edits these. 
Address: 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 11. 

Three titles have been eliminated from 
the Red Circle group: American Sky-Devils 
and Complete War Novels, edited by Robert 
O. Erisman; and Best Love, edited by Eliza- 
beth Hardwick. The Red Circle group is 
now at 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


Olga Quadland, who was editor of 
several of Popular Publications’ pu!ps, has 


joined the WAVES. 


Double Detective, a title which Popular 
Publications bought from Munsey’s, was 
issued only as a one-shot and probably will 
not reappear. Three other titles, edited by 
Alden H. Norton, have been relegated to 
irregular publication, due to the paper situ- 
ation, and are out of the market for the 
present. Those include Big Book Detec- 
tive, 10-Story Mystery, and Super-Science 
Novels. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 

Columbia Publications has given up its 
idea for the present of reviving its former 
title, Intimate Romances. 

U.S. Navy Magazine is a long-established 
monthly, gotten out for Navy personnel of 
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all ranks and their families. It pays enly 
Y% to Y2 cents a word for what little it 
buys in the way of articles up to 6,000 
words. These usually deal with outstanding 
Navy personnel. Practically no fiction jg 
used. If anyone is interested in submitting 
material, it is better to query first. Address 
the editor-publisher, H. C. Blackerby, 415 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 

It is difficult to contribute usable material 
to The Home Craftsman, its editor tells me. 
You really ought to be a designer, photogra- 
pher, craftsman, and a writer, all rolled 
into one. In fact, the writing is the least 
important. If you have suitable designs, 
pictures, drawings, the staff could take your 
notes and write them into usable shape. 
But if you are qualified, here are the re- 
quirements: Features run 1,200 to 1,500 
words. They must be illustrated with work- 
ing drawings and sketches, or preferably 
photographs. They should tell how to 
make, in the home workshop, a piece of 
furniture, a novelty, gift, something used 
around the home. Also there is need for 
home-improvement fillers of about 150 
words with a photograph, or pencil sketches. 
These are definitely not the women’s home 
magazine type. They should be something 
a man has done around his home, such as 
mechanical work, carpentry, plumbing, 
electrical installations, concrete work, paint- 
ing. There should be some new kink or 
short-cut or comfort-provider involved. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word on publication, with 
$2 up for photographs. The magazine is 
a bi-monthly, and has just raised its price 
to 30 cents a copy. H. J. Hobbs is editor. 
Address: 115 Worth Street, New York 13. 

Common Sense, which moved recently 
from 315 Fourth Avenue to 10 East 49th 
Street, New York 17, demands a high level 
of writing in all its contents. It uses politi- 
cal, social, and economic articles. These 
should be analytical and factual. “Think 
pieces,” as the editors call them, are dis- 
couraged. They particularly like regional 
pieces, Americana, such as one they used 
on “The Jehovah’s Witnesses.” They prefer 
to have queries first.. It is a good idea to 
indicate what your authority would be in 
handling your subject. A good average for 
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these articles would be 2,500 words. They 
also use short items of around 200 to 800 
words of current interest with social signifi- 
cance. No fiction is included, but a little 
short, light satirical verse on current affairs 
is good. Payment is a cent a word, on 
publication. Richard H. Rovere is manag- 
ing editor. 

Yachting sounds like a strictly luxury 
item these days. But, deprived of the pleas- 
ures of their yachts, it seems that all own- 
ers are eagerly bridging over the war period 
by doubled devotion to the magazine. From 
30 to 40 percent of the contents now is 
related to the war. Articles are preferred 
which, in first person, tell of experiences 
and activities. These should include photo- 
graphs which will heighten the human 
interest appeal. The maximum length is 
4000 words. From 3,000 to 3,500 is better. 
Payment is from 1% to 2 cents a word. 
This may or may not include the photo- 
graphs, depending on individual arrange- 
ment. Little or no fiction is used. Herbert 
L. Stone is the editor. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

The War Doctor has the same require- 
ments, emphasizing the human side of 
medicine in war time. It prefers to get its 
material from doctors, either in any of the 
Services or in civilian life, with special 
knowledge of war conditions. Articles are 
very short, preferably 300 to 600 words. 
Payment is six cents a word, on publication. 
Pictures, photographs with captions, poems, 
anecdotes, unusual news items are all 
usable. On these, payment is $5 apiece. 
Frank W. Murphy edits, at 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Successful Living accents the health and 
physical well-being slants. It also uses good 
handicap stories showing how the disability 
was overcome. Articles should not run over 
2,000 tops; shorter is better. Pay on these 
is Ye cent a word. The editor is anxious 
to get fiction also. This must be short, not 
over 3,500 words. Young love, out-of-doors 
stories, humor. Nothing sordid or unpleas- 
ant. Pay is around $15, on publication. 
David A. Balch, managing editor. Address : 
683 Broadway, New York 3. 

Happiness Magazine uses part new ma- 


terial, both artickes and fiction. It likes to 
get short-shorts of about 1,500 words, and 
three-part stories with 1,500 words to an 
installment. Subjects may include anything 
which shows a trend to happiness, which 
will help people who are depressed. Non- 
fiction is shorter; 1,000 to 1,500 words. 
Payment is on publication, and depends on 
the material. Usually it is about % cent 
a word, occasionally more if very good. 
Harry G. Kriegel is publisher and managing 
editor. Address: 421 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 1. 


Inside Detective, a Dell fact-detective 
monthly edited by W. A. Swanberg, wants 
stories held down in length as much as possi- 
ble. Nothing over 5,000 words. And the 
shorter lengths of 1,000 to 3,000 are fine. 
He likes a war angle. And he points out 
that not all the interesting cases turn up in 
big cities; plenty of them take place in 
small towns and rural sections which have 
not been adequately covered by writers. 
Also, he is always looking for very strongly 
dramatic pictures of crime. There might 
be an excellent series for a picture feature 
with no more writeup than descriptive cap- 
tions. There may be either a crime or a 
detective angle on such a feature. On these 
$3 to $6 is paid per print, depending on 
how good they are. The basic rate for 
articles is two cents a word. But really good 
stuff draws three cents. And the good, short 
stories draw better rates in proportion to 
length. Address 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16. 


Kingsway Press has added another suc- 
cess to its list of magazines with Woman’s 
Life. Only the paper situation keeps it go- 
ing along as a quarterly, instead of chang- 
ing to a monthly. But even so, it is a good 
market, paying first class rates for well 
written, inspiring material. Many well- 
known names appear in its table of con- 
tents. However, the appeal of the subject 
matter is the important quantity in accept- 
ance. Douglas E. Lurton, editor, emphasizes 
most emphatically that often articles by 
little known people have drawn the greatest 
reader-interest. These may be the writers 
who have the most intimate understanding 

(Continued on page 50) 








































Leo Shull is the editor of "Cues," a 
mimeographed daily newspaper that tells 
actors where to get jobs. He also runs a 
mildly Bohemian restaurant, night club, 
and casting office called "Genius, Inc." 
next door to the St. James Hotel, and 
acts in a couple of plays as a walk-on. 


ROADWAY is still on the boom. 

The SRO signs are out now not 

only on weekends, but sometimes, 
weekdays. Even for the sludge. The 
town’s jumpin’ and there may be a recap- 
ture of the 42nd Street movie palaces, con- 
verted a decade or two ago to 15c movie 
grind houses. 

These regal queens sumptuously built by 
Ziegfeld and others in the lush ’20s for the 
carriage trade have been showing double 
features, but so prosperous is the stage this 
season and so few are the available legit 
houses that it’s likely many of them will be 
refurbished. 

With this Utopian situation, as you’d ex- 
pect, the search for scripts continues un- 
abated as we said in September’s W. D. 

Beside the score or so of regular pro- 
ducers, doing shows year after year, there 
is a chameleon pack consisting of shoe- 
stringers, gamblers, the stage-struck, play- 
boys, brokers, exhibitionists and what not. 

Some of the following names recur year 
after year, but a lot of them are newcom- 
ers. What is most distinctive about them is 
that they’re not production factories, but 
sort of chance takers. Most of them have 
to hunt financing desperately. Others have 
financing and produce plays infrequently. 

Alphabetically, then, they are: 

The AMES BROS., Paul and Stephen. 
Two handsome Wall Street Brokers, cour- 
teous and gentlemen. Their first plunge 
last season was a success (“Guest In The 
House”), and they aim to make another 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


entry this season. They are in the market 
for plays, have the money and are reading 
scripts now. Actors report they are the 
soul of kindness. Haven’t manifested any 
preferences as yet as to type of script, 
“Guest” was the tale of a brat who comes 
into an artist’s bungalow and estranges him 
from his wife. However, everything turns 
out for the best by 11 P.M. The Ames 
Bros. are at 39 B’way, NYC. 

ARTHUR BECKHARDT. Produced 
“Another Language” some years ago and is 
resting on his laurels apparently. Though 
he has one script, there isn’t much activity 
on it. A very sombre and serious gray- 
haired man, fond of stroking his mustache, 
His son, a fellow with liberal ideas, and a 
good actor, has been playreader for Her. 
man Shumlin, and maybe his pop’s play- 
reader too. We feel Mr. Beckhardt would 
like to produce something serious and dis- 
tinguished. 14 W. 44th, NYC. 

BEVERLY PRODUCTIONS. They 
produced one show last summer, took it on 
the road, but left it, having been visited 
one night by the critics. Don’t know what 
their production setup is, as yet. They're 
new to us. They’ve announced in the press 
they’ll do another show as soon as they get 
one. 1775 B’way, NYC. 

DAN BLANK. A tall, handsome man 
with the build of a prizefighter. Probably 
got it via his last two encounters with the 
12 old men of B’way, the critics. All year 
they bank their adjectives, then at the end 
of the season a Dan Blank show comes 
along and he makes a withdrawal. The 
last bout cost Dan 40 Gs. He will politely 
read your script. Sardi Bldg. was his last 
address, 234 W. 44th, NYC. 

ALFRED BLOOMINGDALE. His pop 
owns a big dept. store and Al owns a big, 
beautiful brunette he saw in Geo. Jessel’s 
“High Kickers.” At present his brunette 
is in Reno, but the dept. store is still there. 
Al has backed and will back a lot of shows, 
for he has plenty of money and loves the 
theatre. He likes musicals and last co- 
produced the “iegfeld Follies.” His pop, 
Hiram Bloomingdale, millionaire founder 
of the Bloomingdale stores, has written 7 
plays, and Al refuses to produce all of 
them. 1430 B’way, NYC. 
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arket MILTON BERLE. Not in alphabetical noses at one-third for the Messrs. S. A 
ading order, but he never stays in place anyhow. very nice fellow, Mr. Choate. When show 
> the Not content with star billing in the “Fol- biz was on its navel last year, the Messrs. 
| any lies,” the big radio salaries, etc., he has be- had to do something to fill their cheese 
cript. come a producer too. At present he is crates, so house managers read scripts and 
omes backing a show written by the daughter of the Messrs. let them rehearse and open in 
him a lady columnist on the Jewish newspaper, the houses. True, they opened and closed 
turns The Day. He’s sent frequent pleading an- like revolving doors, but it was better than 
Ames nouncements to the press asking for serious paying nightwatchmen. Anyhow, Mr. 
dramatic scripts. Office is backstage at the Choate is more intelligent than the others 
iced Wintergarden. All those lush showgirls in and moreover can read and write, and has 
nd is the room are his secretaries. They'll intro- always been kind to playwrights and actors. 
Dugh duce you to him, if you bend their ear. Likes serious things with a philosophy. 
ivity Especially a tall, leggy, happy beauty, Everyone who works for Shuberts develops 

ray: Penny Edwards. 50th and B’way. Back- philosophies. 225 W. 44th, NYC. 
che, stage is on 7th Ave. LEW COOPER. Recuperating from a 
id a H. CLAY BLANEY. Don’t know much flop. “Run, Little Chillun,” a Negro play 
Her- about him. They say he’s produced sev- with some beautiful scenes in it. Too bad. 
lay- eral shows. 1457 B’way, NYC. Says he will produce another play and 
ould GUSTAVE BLUM. Apparently he wants to get a script. A straight drama. 
dis- finances plays or helps finance them. A Musicals cost 3 times as much because of 
very warm and intelligent fellow, in love the many scenes, costumes and what not, 
hey with the theatre. Don’t know his record, and they're murder to finance. Mr. 
: on except he goes all out for your play if he Cooper is a red-faced man with a rolling 
ited likes it. 11 W. 42nd, NYC. walk. Paramount Bldg., 44th and B’way. 
hat JOSEPH BURSTYN. A very square (CHERYL CRAFORD. Once had her 
y're fellow, produces and finances movies of mind in the sky and her heart among the 
ress special importance, on a small scale. Has masses. She sponsored many radical left 
get optioned plays and been close to produc- wing organizations, was connected with 
tion several times. Newspaper men speak the famous Group Theatre and was quite 
nan highly of him. 1418 B’way, NYC. a theatre organizer. Now is tied up with 
bly EUGENE S. BRYDEN. A compara- John Wildberg, theatrical attorney and 
the tive newcomer to Bway. He has produced producer. Both engaged in producing 
ear everything from high comedy to re-written “One Touch Of Venus,” an expensive mu- 
nd Shakespeare. Is constantly looking for a sical directed by Kazan, music by Kurt 
nes script. Is a German refugee. May be as- Weill, which looks like a big coming hit, 
rhe sociated with the Theatre Guild this year. according to intelligent reporters. She 
ely Can’t exactly classify him. Paramount helped revive “Porgy and Bess,” into a 
ast Bldg., 44th and B’way, NYC. bigger hit than its original debut. She 
IRVING CAESAR. Songwriter. Put a_ likes plays of stature, timeliness, social im- 

op show together from sketches, etc., and port. 49 W. 45th St., NYC. 

ig, opened it on B’way under the title of “My HOWARD CULLMAN. Tobacco mer- 
l’s Dear Public.” The critics said they had chant. Some time ago someone came to 
tte come to bury him and did. That hunted him to finance a play. He was rooked of 
re. look will pass away soon and he'll be read- 20 G before he could yell Sold, Jack Robin- 
NS, ing scripts again. Meanwhile his show is son. This made him mad and he began 
he doing capacity business at this writing, 3 to study play financing scientifically, he re- 
20 days later. 1619 B’way, NYC. vealed in a letter to the Times, and now he 
Ps EDWARD CHOATE. House manager only loses his money two-thirds of the time. 
er for the Shuberts. That means when a He is B’ways heaviest play backer and has 
7 producer rents a theatre from the near his fingers in about five pies at the moment. 
of monopoly Shuberts has on them, the house He and his wife read scripts. On some of 
Manager stands at the door and counts his investments he’s made tremendous 
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profits. Joking aside, he carries a lot of 
respect in the trade. He doesn’t produce 
plays; he finances them. 480 Park Ave. is 
his residence and 161 Front St. is his To- 
bacco and Show Business Store. 

BERNARD CLAYANS. He is Warner 
Bros. NY representative for the legitimate 
stage productions which WB has been 
financing on B’way. An amiable fellow, 
good sport and nice mixer. Says he will 
read scripts, but only if they are copy- 
righted. Also, if you don’t send return 
postage he won’t like it. Warner Bros. 
Office is 321 W. 44th. 

MEYER DAVIS. Famous band leader. 
He has also plunged into show backing 
and now says he will produce himself. 
Has taken a lease on a table at Sardi’s and 
is reading scripts. Very jolly and liberal 
person even though he has been saturated 
with the spirit of the 400 for whom he has 
played debutante music a score of years or 
more. Has been very successful with the 
first three shows he took on. 225 W. 57. 


ALFRED pe LIAGRE, JR. A well 
known producer who often directs other 
people’s plays. Hasn’t been producing 
much in the past few years, though he has 
the money. He’s in the process of direct- 
ing a play soon, but reads scripts. 2 Sut- 
ton Place, South, NYC. 

REGINALD DENHAM. Director, pro- 
ducer and playwright. Pretty busy fellow. 
Last job was directing Bergner’s “Two Mrs. 
Carrols.” Always has two or three scripts 
he contemplates producing. Seems to like 
murder mysteries. Write him c/o J. J. Lev- 
enthal, 125 W. 45th. 

EDDIE DOWLING. Director, pro- 
ducer, and actor. Always has options on 
a script or two. At present is rehearsing 
in a play. He produced Saroyan’s “Time 
of Your Life,” and acted in it. A very 
kind, happy-go-lucky fellow with tempera- 
mental eccentricities which often drive his 
friends wild. 246 W. 44th. 

PHILIP DUNNING. Co-author of the 
famous play, “Broadway.” Produces, re- 
writes and directs. Has two plays on deck 
now. Pretty active this season. He likes 
snappy, fast farces or melodramas. 220 
W. 42nd. 

ELRAY PRODUCTIONS. Ray Golden: 


Wrrrer’s Diezsr 


is president and a very fine fellow with 
breast pockets full of cigars. Has friends 
in the garment business who are bursting 
to finance a play. This keeps him reading 
scripts constantly. He is also associated 
with a Hollywood magazine. We’ve men- 
tioned him before and he’s gotten your 
scripts. He says, please send return post. 
age. At the moment he is casting and dj- 
recting a play dealing with the dress busi- 
ness. 565 Fifth Ave., Room 919. 

JIMMY ELLIOTT. An 18-year-old 
prodigy who played the part of a messen- 
ger boy in “Jr. Miss” for several years on 
B’way. With his money he financed an 
experimental production of a play of his 
own which made him fast friends with a 
pawnshop. Undaunted he financed a sec- 
ond one, this time with a fellow-actor’s 
money. Lost $10,000 on this one. His 
third show just closed a few weeks ago. 
He was only a backer’s friend in this one. 
Constantly reads scripts in bed and tums 
up for performances with bags under his 
eyes. Short, thin and dauntless. Send him 
your script via Max Richard, 1674 Bway. 
He is asst. casting director there. A busy 
little man. Tried and true member of 
Genius, Inc. 

JAY FAGGEN. Another publicity man 
who did some tablecloth arithmetic and de- 
cided that 9 out of 10 plays fail, but the 
tenth earns more than the other nine lost. 
He thereby got together some millionaires, 
showed them the tablecloth and organized 
them into “ANGELS, INC.”, with a mil- 
lion dollar capital (20 put in $50,000 
apiece, he told the press). They put on 
the first play in September, called “The 
Snark Was A Boojum.” The critics said 
it had too much snark and not enough boo- 
jum, so the play closed. Jay has two other 
scripts cooling and wants to get a lot more, 
for he has nine lives to lose and he can’t 
wait. 1450 B’way. A charming fellow. 

Well, that'll do for now. Perhaps we 
should mention that the film corporations 
have been in a huddle trying to evolve a 
policy of financing a raft of B’way plays 
this season. Maybe by next month we'll 
have the full story on developments. 

Incidentally, no “trend” has been indi- 
cated so far. The season is too young. 
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The Mills in 
Washington 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 














HAT kind of news gives aid and com- 
fort to the Axis? 
Any news is good for the Axis, even 


if it is bad for this or that govern- 
ment administrator, looking at it one way. Yet, 
looking at it another way, news that promotes 
efficiency in a government department, although 
it may be unsavory news, can be bad for the 
Axis. 

Several months ago, Mr. Roosevelt delivered 
a cutting insult to one of Washington’s most 
clever and conscientious writers—John O’Don- 
nell, who writes for the New York Daily News 
and other newspapers which used to carry what 
was termed the “isolationist” viewpoint. Mr. 
Roosevelt gave the columnist an Iron Cross. 


Last month Mr. Roosevelt delivered a scorch- 
ing epithet to Drew Pearson, well-known col- 
umnist, cartoon writer, and magazine writer. 
Among other things, Mr. Roosevelt said, Mr. 
Pearson was a “chronic liar.” Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull previously had castigated Mr. Pear- 
son and had declared, in effect, that the col- 
umnist was giving aid and comfort to the enemy 
by certain statements. 


Now, Mr. Pearson nor Mr. O’Donnell could 
not be said to have the same viewpoint by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination. As a matter 
of fact, it is obvious that they hold opposite 
viewpoints. Mr. O’Donnell, generally, is anti- 
administration, or at least the facts he chooses 
to emphasize, cast doubt on the motives and 
moves of the administration. On the other 
hand, Mr. Pearson is a New Dealer from ’way 
back. He not only goes out of his way to de- 
fend the White House, but’ consistently slurs 
the Republican Party and gathers his facts to 
make it appear that anyone who opposes Mr. 
Roosevelt is opposing the war. 

So what does all this prove? It may prove 
nothing to you, but to me it proves that every 
writer who wants to retain free speech, should 
protect the right of both these columnists to 
express their opinions at will. If these two men 
can be persecuted into taking a stand some 
administrator wants them to take, then it is 
obvious that writers with weaker wills, will be 
tasy meat for the boys who want to stop all 
disclosures of fact that may not be in line with 
the high and noble aims they express. 


Remember, if they can be shut up, then you 
can be shut up by the same tactics. 











Today it's a 
Writers’ Market! 


If you'll do the writing 
I'll do the selling. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you’re not satisfying the 
demand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 

Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in the 
“checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 


magazine fiction or non-fiction during 


1942. I will handle you on 10% commission. 


Of course your salable manuscripts are 
placed immediately before the right edi- 
tors. I give you suggestions for revision 
on scripts which can be made salable 
and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths.. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduetion when writing advertisers 
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WrRITER’s DIGEST 





ESAR’S COMIC DICTIONARY 


ERE’S a new kind of reference book, 

just published. Gives comic definitions 
of THOUSANDS of words and phrases. 
Also THOUSANDS of additional wisecracks, 
puns, comic rhymes, boners, epigrams, 
comic proverbs, gags, etc. 
Alphabetically arranged and profusely cross-referenced 
like any other large dictionary. Covers practically 
every subject—War, Love, Politics, People, Places, 
Sports, Food, etc. HUNDREDS of large pages. Lyn 
for writers, conversation, lectures, gilt, etc. $2.00. 


HARVEST HOUSE 
Dept. M-514 
50 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. 




















MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 ib. Rawhide Glazed Kraft. Authors say these are excellent 
envelopes and good value 
25 9x 


so . ©, BB. corccccccesers 1.00 
Prices subject to change without notice. Add 100% west of 
Rockies or Canada; 5c to checks over $1. pd Complete list on 
request. Writers Books bought, sold, nted. 82x11 
eemenp Ygr rd Letterheads and 125 Envelopes RT 3 or 4 

nes 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 


at making your short stories salable. Send me one of 
your rejects, slick or pulp, and I'll tell you why it’s a 
reject. I'll point out your weak points and give you 
detinite advice on how to conquer them. Reading fee: 
$1.00 pe a words. Give me a chance to help 


you TOV. 
JAMES CHAMPION 
P. ©. Box 1692 Jackson, Miss. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set. To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, 

















Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





— WANTED — 


SONG POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL — 


Before sending poems, ask for a py of our free booklet 
**Getting Ahead In Songwriting,’’ anten explains everything. 
We will gladly mail it to you without cost or obligation, 


oe SONG SERVICE 


Dept. 4 331 West 46th St. New York, N. Y¥. 





READY...AIM...FIRE 








Los Angeles, Calif. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







The U. S. Post Office Department announced 
on August 31 that it has restored second-class 
mailing privileges to the National Police Gazette, 
after the magazine had been barred from the 
mails for almost a year on the grounds that 
it was given over to “leg art” and lewd lan. 
guage. 

Informed of the decision, Harold Roswell, 
publisher, said it “indicates that a free press 
still exists in America.” 

The decision came as somewhat of a surprise, 
inasmuch as Roswell had been engaged in a 
bitter feud with Postmaster General Frank (. 
Walker and the Post Office Department had 
said only recently that its campaign against 
“lewd” magazines was an economy move. 

There are still some 50 weekly and monthly 
magazines denied the right to use the second- 
class mailing privileges, ostensibly for the same 
factors that caused The Gazette to lose the 
privileges. Observers believe that many of these 
will regain their privileges as time goes on. The 
Post Office denies that they have been influ. 
enced in this campaign by any single church 
lobby. 

* * * 

Don’t come to Washington looking for a writ- 
ing job now. Who you know in Washington 
counts for much more than what you know, 
and right now there are plenty of writers around 
who know a lot of folks. 

There are now some 12,000 to 15,000 writers 
(or would-be writers) on the federal payrolls, 
not counting those in the armed services, and 
an outgo instead of an influx seems to be in 
the wind. For one thing, Congress is not yet 
through with the O. W. I., although that agen- 
cy’s appropriation has been cut appreciably. 
From now on, Congress is going to look harder 
at men working under such titles as “liaison 
officers,” “information directors,” “‘public rela- 
tions assistants,” etc. 

A cut in the Overseas Division of O. W. I. 
seems to be in the wind, as well as further 
cuts in the Domestic Division, despite all that 
Palmer Hoyt, director of the D. D., has been 
able to do. Elmer Davis has lost control com- 
pletely of any power of censorship over re- 
leases from other agencies. He has been chal- 
lenged—successfully—now by William Jeffers, 
Henry L. Wallace, Jesse Jones, Harold L. Ickes, 
et al, so unless he is implemented with greater 
authority, he would seem to be on the way back 
to radio broadcasting for a fee. 

# * “4 

Incidentally, several visiting writers from the 
hinterland have said that one or the other of 
the Government field offices have tried to stop 
publication of particular articles by trying to 
dissuade the writer from sending the piece in, 
through veiled threats of one kind or another. 

This is to notify you that only the Army, 
Navy or Office of Censorship has statutory 
authority to prevent publication of any item 
they deem to be against the public security. If 
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anyone, not a representative of one of these 
agencies, tried to brow-beat you, tell him to 
— * x * 

Superman is a buck private at Fort Meade, 
Md. He’s Jerry Siegel of Cleveland, creator of 
Superman, who is a member of the Thirty-ninth 
Special Service Company nearby. . George 
Lyon, chief of the O. W. I. News Bureau, has 
resigned because he is extremely tired and needs 
arest.. .. Leo C. Roston, deputy director of 
the Domestic Branch of O. W. I., resigned to 
resume activities as an author. Nicholas 
Roosevelt, author-journalist, diplomat, also left 
as a deputy director of O. W. I. on September 
Ist. . . . Two weeks out of every month, Miss 
Dorothy James Roberts does industrial research 
on plywood bathtubs and new uses of nylon. 
The other two weeks she works on novels. Her 
first book, published recently, was “A Man Of 
Malice Landing.” Albert Beatty, of the 
Association of American Railroads, is an author 
at night, too. Russell Crouse, who writes 
and produces those good plays with Howard 
Lindsay, was a recent Washington visitor. 

The Pathfinder, news magazine, published in 
Washington for 50 years and commonly known 
s “Time’s rural edition,’ has changed hands. 
Emil! Hurja, who will remain as an executive, 
sold it to Graham Patterson, of Philadelphia, 
publisher of The Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife. Editorial and executive offices will re- 
main in Washington, with circulaton and adver- 
tising to be handled in Philadelphia. . . . Mar- 
quie W. Childs, who writes much for the picture 
magazines, has returned from a tour of the 
European war fronts... . 

James L. Dixon, who is in the Army’s Signal 
Corps here, used to be a film writer—songs, too. 

. Army Sergt. Robert W. Russell who, with 
Frank Ross, Richard Flourney, and Lewis Foster, 
wrote the screen play, “The More The Merrier,” 
a satire on Washington’s crowded housing situ- 
ation, is in Washington—of all things!—looking 
for a house. When his wife advertised their 
needs, she had plenty of visitors—all bearing 
manuscripts for him to see! Nice folks, these 
writers, aren’t we? 





Play Market 
Sir: 

The Mid-West Play Company and The Heuer 
Publishing Company have consolidated under 
the firm name of 

THE HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 

. Same Management and Prompt Service. . . 

We are in the market for 3-act farce, comedy, 
and mystery plays suitable for high school pro- 
duction. One simple set. Outline of play should 
be submitted before sending manuscript. We 
Pay cash on acceptance. 

Epwarp I. Hever, Editor, 
The Heuer Publishing Co., 
Play Publishers and Distributors, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Ocroser, 1943 
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REWRITE Magazine 


Do You Want? 


(1) A magazine that not only shows you what's 
wrong with YOUR mss., but tells you specifically 
what to do about it? 

(2) That prints Exclusive news first? And backs 
it up with authoritative experience articles by 
(A) big name writers, editors, publishers; and 
(B) practical "How" articles by the Editor and 
less experienced writers like yourself? 

(3) Paying Market Lists? Juvenile Book Editors 
(August); Big Pay Fillers (September); Short- 
shorts (October); Poetry (November); Short 
Stories (December); Articles (January)? 


A Unique, Aggressive Magazine 
REWRITE is equal to 32 pages of the Readers’ Digest. 
Tightly written, no advs., not an inch of wasted space. 
REWRITE is the meeting place of the WCS Family. 
Friendly, helpful; a cooperative organization that ‘gets 
things done." 

REWRITE is permanent in value. Writers keep their 
copies; use them as a desk-reference, problem file. 


Order Now! 


1941-44 (48 issues), $3.50. 
Subscriptions, $1 per year. Club Rates. 

4 issues (Old), 35c; (New), 50c, 
No free copies. Reduced overhead keeps this the 
cheapest writers’ magazine. ''Satisfaction Guaranteed" 
policy protects. 

Competent Detailed Counsel 
3000 words (2 short-shorts), $3 plus return postpone. 
“Few critics speak with the detailed knowledge and 


frankness you show.” Workshop Groups now forming. 
Personal Conferences one of my Specialties. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929, 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free, Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed fiat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% 
discount over 10,000. Mimeographing 
FLORENCE CASPER 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 














“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where 
to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Send one 25 cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 














SONGWRITERS 


J you are really interested in songwriting. you should 
rite at once for our booklet titled, ‘‘Songs From The Heart 


bj The Nation."’ It tells all about Pet splendid service plan 


which many new song wyetsece are poteing so highly. Let 
us help you, as we hav elped oth Write 
your copy of our FREE NSPERING BROOKLET. 


ALLIED MUSIC COMPANY 
Dept. 53, 204 East Fourth Street, 


at once for 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human De- 
scription and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character In every detaii—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘‘said'’), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word-lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7x7,” pages. Bound in green buckram. 

Mr. Irvin §. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
“In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of ofhers. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00. (Canada, $4.50), check or money order. 
Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, New York 





















TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want "em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
t has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 
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$ A sensational new home study course in 
radio writing now available for the FIRST 
TIME ANYWHERE! Course consists of les- 


sons in writing: 









*Dramatic Scripts *Comedy Shows 
*Serial Stories *Variety Shows 
*Radio Commercials *Formats 


Course is conducted by people who are 
TODAY writing for radio! 


PLUS 


Individual criticism of scripts, and free mar- 
ket service! Ten lessons for only $20.00— 
just $2.00 a lesson! Send check or money- 
order to: 


THE KAYE COURSE 





20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 4, Ill. 





Writer’s Digest is your beet imtreductien when writing edverticers. 


AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart fer Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 
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1. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE WIFE 
OF YOUR STATE’S LIEUTENANT GOV. 
ERNOR. Slant: Her interest in political af. 
fairs, and how she has given her husband a 
helping hand. An account of her life, includ- 
ing her school days and early ambitions. Her 
part in war work. Market: State newspapers. 




















ij 








2. CAPTURE OF COUNTERFEITERS 
LOCALLY. The most clever of the counter. 
feiters and their record. Methods of making 
counterfeit money. How counterfeit bills and 
coins can be detected. Market: A local news- 


paper. 


3. PRESENT LIFE OF A CADDY. Slant: 
Like the old gray mare, caddying isn’t what it 
used to be, because the war has affected trans- 
portation and the output of golf balls. Write 
up the trials and tribulations of local caddies. 
Greatest ambitions of the caddies. Caddies who 
have entered the armed forces. Market: A 
local newspaper. 


4. HOBBIES OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
IN YOUR STATE. Do any of the hobbies per- 
tain to educational activities? Hobbies that 
have proved very profitable. The oddest of the 
hobbies. Market: State newspapers. 


5. THE COMIC BOOK CRAZE LOCAL 
LY. Slant: Despite the sorrow caused by the 
war, the world likes its comic reading more 
than ever. Interview local newsdealers. Do 
many adults buy comic books? Favorite types 
of comics. The number of different comic books 
now being published. Market: A local news- 


paper. 


6. CITIES OF YONR STATE WITH 
THE SHORTEST NAMES. In contrast, those 
with the longest. How the names were dec- 
rived. Odd facts about the cities. Founders and 
also present officials. Market: State newspa 


pers. 
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¥. SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE AT- 
TACK UPON PEARL HARBOR. Wars in 

which Japan has participated ; how they began. 
Japanese heroes of the wars. What the wars 
cost Japan, in loss of life and otherwise. Market : 
A local newspaper. 


8. A WELL-KNOWN ANIMAL SCULP- 
TOR OF YOUR STATE. Slant: How he, or 
she, expresses his love for animals by specializ- 
ing in animal sculpture. His best pieces -f 
sculpture. Animals he has sculptured the most. 
His favorite animals. The subject’s knowledge 
of animal characteristics. Market: State news- 
papers. Lay this before the editor of an animal 
magazine. 


9 HOSPITAL FIRES IN YOUR SEC- 
TION. Recollections of the blazes by Old- 
Timers and veteran members of fire depart- 
ments. Causes of the fires and the extent of 


destruction. Patients, if any, who lost their 
lives. Acts of heroism. Market: Sectional news- 
papers. 


10. EXPERIENCES OF A LOCAL PO- 
LICEWOMAN. Which sex gives her more :e- 
sistance in making an arrest? Her most difficut 
arrests. Examples of her strength. How she 
keeps fit. Can the subject recognize some law- 
breakers by their “looks?” Market: A loca: 
newspaper. 


11. THE LIFE STORY OF THE MAYOR 
OF THE LARGEST CITY IN YOUR STATE. 
The accomplishments during his administration. 
Public offices previously held by him. Types of 
work followed by the mayor since his school 
days. Market: State newspapers. 


12. THE INAUGURATION OF BROAD- 
CASTS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Today is the forty-first anniversary of the first 
such broadcast. First radio stations, and the 
first programs; early broadcasting and receiv- 
ing equipment; first owners of radio sets «u. 
your city. Market: A local newspaper. 


13. FEMININE EMPLOYEES OF LOCAL 
TELEGRAPH OFFICES. How they learned 
the work. Are any members of their families 
engaged in the same occupation? What the 
feminine employees like about their work most 
of all. Girls as messengers. Market: A local 
newspaper. 


14. NAVAL HEROES OF WORLD WAR 
1 FROM YOUR STATE. Their most outstand- 
ing deeds and other highlights of their naval 
careers; medals won by them. Ships on which 
the heroes served. Countries visited by the sub- 
jects, and souvenirs brought home. Market: 
State newspapers. 


Ocroper, 1943 
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FLORENCE STARIN 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(For 12 Years with August Lenniger) 


Developing beginners to professional status. 
Bettering sales, markets and rates for 
professional writers. 


oe 2 6 2 


Betty Webb Lucas writes: 

“780% sales increase over the previous 12 months, 
three new markets and a rate increase are your achieve- 
ments for me dur the five months you have handled 
my stories.”” 


I have sold millions of words to such magazines as 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, American wry Household, en 4 Ev- 
> teed *s and to the leading books the pulp 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from my 
structive and detailed criticism - direction. This 
service 75c per thousand words. = are a profes- 
sional 1 will work with you on a 10% s. 


Reports immediately on receipt of copy. 


SONGWRITERS 


Write for FREE BOOK 
“The Key To Your Future In Song Writing" 


Send your best Song Poems to 
“AMERICA’S FINEST SONG SERVICE” 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Box 1, Salem, Ind. 


TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate, 30c per M (plus the return 
postage). One carbon free. All work mailed 
flat. Minor corrections in punctuation, spelling, 
some revision, if desired. 


F. V. WILSON 
126 E. Railroad St., 


JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a Lg s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the market 
for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will send 
you a clear, sincere and analytical criticism. Fee of 10% 
if sold. Can also arrange for illustrating, if wanted. 
Enclose fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 








Kenton, Ohio 





POETS! 


Send_ self-addressed stamped envelope for 1943 PRIZE 

PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, 

etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 

SELF at ($1 each) containing 999 Places 

TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 2S5c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 
SOLD (on the 15th trip!) 


EVERYWEEK this one at ea ce. It eh 
T stick to Sebas I know ts BD ay Ab as checks tor 2 at io, 





articles, seriais from TORONT STAR, INDEPENDENT 
WOMAN. COMPLETE WESTERN, AMERICAN BA i 
WEST WEEKLY MIRACULOUS ED. GO DAILY 


UNITED FEATURES, PUBLIC 
AGAZINE, etc + show f sell ali 
= Ss heading fee: $1, ist 1,000 words, 25c each 1,000 


JOHN T. KIERAN, 107 E. Winter Ave., Danville, It. 
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Writer’s Dicrest 





THE SHORT-SHORT SAUSAGE 


and Other Articles on Fiction Technique 


A new pocket-size book by Ralph White, which is a 
must for all writers. Writers of short-short stories will 
find “The Short-Short Sausage’? the most detailed 
analysis of that form yet published. A complete short- 
short from This Week Magazine is used as a working 
model of this most difficult form of fiction. 

Also, an actual criticism of a war-novel which we be- 
lieve is utterly unique, and helpful to all writers. Other 
timely articles on Titles, Reader-Reactions, Pointers for 
all, etc. Thoroughly indexed. 

Ralph White is not an academic, superficial teacher. 
He shows you how and why in a lively, entertaining 
style. Limited edition, with 5-day return privilege— 
108 pages, $1.00 postpaid or C, O. D. $1.10. 


CHUCK STAMPS, Publisher 
218 North Broadway Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 








HILCREST STUDIO 


Accepts beginning writers—personal coaching $10.00 a 
month. Story and article manuscripts criticized and 
suggested revision outlined, 1.00 per thousand words. 
Special rates for 5000 words or over. 

HILCREST STUDIO 
4447 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE WINNING HELP! 


Cash in on Contests! The 1943 Prizes of 
Shepherd Students include a $20,000 Cash 
Prize, 3 $1,000 War Bonds, a $750 Cash 
Prize, 4 $500 Prizes—over 1,000 Prizes in all! 
One Student has won 98 Prizes! 

To help you win, we offer you 2 Gifts— 
67 Winning Slogans that won $127,000 in 
Prizes and a copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” 
packed with contest offers, tips and tech- 
niques. Write NOW! Simply ask for “the 2 
Gifts.” They are FREE! 

SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























POEMS WANTED 


aaa For Musical Setting —— 


Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, Comic 
or any subject. Don’t Delay— Send us your 
Original Poem at once— for immediate ex- 
amination and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. 


RicHaRD BROTHERS 7 Woes Buona 


New 
WRITERS 
NEEDED 


EXPERIENCE UNNECCESSARY 


New writers needed to Send for 
re-write ideas in papers 


magazines, books. Splen- 
did opportunity to 
“break into” profitable 


writing field. Rush post- DETAILS 


card for Free Details. 








COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
@ 210—C-2 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





15. AN INTERVIEW WITH A REALTOR 
OF YOUR CITY. The sale of real estate jp 
war-time. Unusual reasons for purchasing some 
property, as sentiment. Market: A local news. 


paper. 


16. A VETERAN KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER OF YOUR CITY. Slant: The sub. 
ject’s love of children and her interest in their 
development. The most efficient methods of 
instructing small boys and girls. Cute sayings 
of children. Market: A local newspaper. 


17. FIRST AIRPLANE FLIGHT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, BY THE WRIGHT 
BROTHERS, AT KITTY HAWK, NORTH 
CAROLINA, On December 17, 1903. How 
the Wrights obtained their knowledge of aero- 
nautics; books and articles on flying read by 
them, paving the way for their own studies of 
aviation and experiments with gliders and kites, 
Market: A local newspaper. Aim this at a 
juvenile publication. 


18. THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 
AMONG INDIANS. Experiences of physicians 
on a reservation in your state or nearby state. 
Slant: The confidence the Redskins have . 
doctors and their modern methods of healing. 
Medicine men of yore. Indians who have be- 
come doctors. Market: State newspapevs. 
Knock at the door of a medical magazine with 
this. ’ 


19. HISTORIC PARSONAGES OF 
CHURCHES IN YOUR SECTION. Noted 
ministers who have lived in them. Present oc- 
cupants. Antiques in the dwellings. Renova- 
tions down the years. Market: Sectional news 
papers. 


20. UNFUNNY MOMENTS IN THE 
LIFE OF A LOCAL RADIO COMEDIAN. 
Slant: The worry and study involved in pro- 
ducing humor. The most popular types of hv- 
mor at present. Humor in wartime. Market: 
A local newspaper. 


21. FOREFATHERS’ DAY. Landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth Rock in Mas- 
sachusetts on December 21, 1620. Descendants 
of Mayflower passengers residing in your state. 
Their visits to Plymouth Rock and their im- 
pressions of Plymouth, the oldest town in New 
England. Market: State newspapers. 


22. A LEADING SUPPLIER OF 
CHRISTMAS TREES. How a forest owner 
of your county realizes considerable revenue 
from the sales of trees to local citizens for the 
Yuletide season. The most popular sizes and 
the prices. Does the subject ship a large num- 
ber of trees to other counties or states? Market: 
A local newspaper. 
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23. CHRISTMAS EXERCISES AT A 
DEAF AND DUMB SCHOOL IN YOUR 
STATE. Slant: How handicaps have not robbed 


the students of the Christmas spirit. Programs 
given in sign language. Exchange of gifts. 
How other holidays are observed. Market: 


State newspaper. 


24. END OF THE WAR\ BETWEEN ENG- 
LAND AND THE UNITED STATES, ON 
DECEMBER 24, 1814. The final engagements 
on land and sea. Terms of the treaty of Ghent, 
and how the most important result of the War 
of 1812 was the development of the United 
States in a self-sustaining country, in large meas- 
ure. Market: A local newspaper. 


25. CHRISTMAS IN 1917, DURING 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR. Favorite foods 
at that time. What Santa Claus delivered in 
the way of toys. Entertainments; kinds of 
dances. Market: A local newspaper. 


26. A BIBLE COLLECTOR OF YOUR 
SECTION. The number of Bibles in the sub- 
ject’s collection; the largest, the smallest, and 
also the oldest. How the rarest of the Bibles 
were obtained. Slant: The interest of the 
collector in the Bible, and his, or her, record 
in religious activities. Market: Sectional news- 
papers. Put this in the hands of the editor of 
a religious periodical. 


27. ADVENTURES OF A COLLECTION 
AGENT. How to collect debts diplomatically— 
or by force, if necessary. The most successful 
of collection methods. Unusual alibies offered 
by debtors. Market: A local newspaper. 


28. BIRTHDAY OF WOODROW WIL- 
SON, THE TWENTY-EIGHTH PRESIDENT. 
His marital life. His two wives as mistresses of 
the White House. Wilson’s children and how 
the wartime President brought them up. 


29. THE CONTRIBUTION OF AN OR- 
PHANAGE IN YOUR STATE TO THE WAR 
EFFORT. How many alumni of the orphanage 
have entered the armed services, and what 
medals have been bestowed upon them? How 
the present boys and girls of the institution are 


serving on the “home front.” Market: State 
newspapers. 
30. RAILWAY SIGNALING. Information 


about semaphore signals and light signals, as 
explained by a local railroad worker. Block 
systems and protection at highway crossing 
Markets A local newspaper. Work this into a 
feature for a magazine for boys, by all means. 


31. The greatest thrills of sports writers o1 
your state during the past twelve months. Out- 
look for sports for the coming year. Market: 
State newspapers. 





Wondering What 
To Write? 


LET US TELL YOU! With any manu- 
script submitted at our regular fee this 
month, send us a letter (500 words). Tell 
us about yourself, your job, your hobbies, 
your hopes. WE WILL TELL YOU 
WHAT YOU SHOULD BE WRITING! 


A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


AN OLD AGENCY UNDER NEW OWNERSHIP 
N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, N. Y. City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 
is easy. profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my students sold $69.75 worth 
of material ~ the month of July—one has sold 70 stories and 
articles. My special course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUV ENILE MAGAZINES teaclies everything it is 
necessary to know. Write for terms. Mention Writer's Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MIND - DISCOVERY 


AWAKEN NEW POWERS IN YOUR 
MIND with the Mind-Stimulator, a fast, 





















new system of mind awakening, self-discov- 
ery, creative-thinking, and opportunity-find- 
ing. Brings years’ advancement in months. 


FREE MIND POWER TEST 


Or. Frank Tibolt, 99G Fern St., Philadelphia 


WE F WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular. 


FARRELL & ROBER 
Literary Agents 
542 Fifth Avenue 


In brief, this ts our ai . to take all business worries 
from the TT shoulde and acquire the , Widest markets 
nd highest. poles Pon his wor 


SONG WRITERS 


with words, melodies or just ideas, write for my OUT- 

STANDING AMAZING OFFER now! (4) of my songs 

alone acid. over a HALF MILLION phonograph records, 

jet A. TOR! My proposition cronies for itself. Seeing 
RRs ay BE CONVINCED NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N, Avers Ave., 








New York City 
VA. 6-3889 











Chicago 47, Il. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














































FORUM 
(Continued from page 9) 


methods of the heathen Japanese and, above all, 
loathe the God-less teachings of Karl Marx. 

I suspect that Worcester, or wherever this 
reader lives, is a long distance from reality. 
I'll tell where I got the idea about those Sin- 
arquistas. 

First: Sinarquistas may “despise” the philo- 
sophy of Nazism, but they have found Nazi 
money somewhat useful. The same goes for 
Japanese funds. But let me quote a few items, 
from Timez Macazine. This information was 
delivered in December, 1942, to the Mexican 
Chamber of Deputies. 

From Time: The Sinarquistas: 

“Was organized in 1936 as the Anti-Com- 
munist Center by Nazi Agent Oscar Hellmuth 
Schreiter, and from the outset, trained semi- 
military shock troops :nder Spanish Falangists ; 

“Maintained direct contact with the Fichte 
Bund in Hamburg until the outbreak of the 
war ; 

“Opposed Pan-Americanism, favored His- 
panidad—an anti United States of America 
union of Latin American Countries with Spain 
under the Nazi-sounding slogan, ‘One Race, 
One Culture, One Religion’; 

“Was resolved to restore the social order 
Mexico’ destroyed by _ liberalism, pseudo 
democracy and anarchism ... etc... .” 

Close quotes from TmeE. 

Sinarquismo was founded May 23, 1937, at 
Leon (Province or state of Guanajuato). Two 
active Spanish Falangists, both great admirers 
of Hitler, the Olivares brothers and Schreiter 
were its sponsors. At that time, Schreiter’s 
Mexican-Spanish pupils at the state college 
were organized in Nazi shock brigades. They 
wore swastika emblems on their coat lapels. 

I do not think the Sinarquistas are very 
Mexican. They have been consistently against 
Mexico’s participation alongside of the U. S. in 
this war. They have provoked numerous anti- 
conscription riots. During the first week of Jan- 
uary 1943 (see Time again) an armed band of 
Sinarquista pistoleros rode into the plaza of 
Miguel Auza and scattered a troop of young 
Mexican conscripts drilling in the town square. 
They held the town for several hours. The 
Mayor, his son and several others were killed. 
That same afternoon, other towns along the Rio 
Grande and Nieves were subject to similar anti- 
war anti-conscription raids. 

Until recently, Salvador Abascal, who wore 
a brown shirt uniform and gave the Hitler 
salute, was the national sinarquista organizer. 
Under Abascal, the membership grew to at least 
200,000. Abascal and his speakers, and his 
press, have repeatedly vilified the United States. 

You wonder why President Camacho of 
Mexico put General Cardenas in charge of the 
military safety of Mexico. When an independent 
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party with more than 200,000 members trained 
in blind discipline, trained in the use of arms 
and automatic weapons, trained to operate in 
military formation appears on the field, strong 
methods and strong words are necessary. The 
drilling and the discipline and the statements 
of high Sinarquistas are reminiscent of Nazi 
antics in Germany before 1933. 

Sinarquistas are the outward evidence of germs 
within—this time Nazi ones. Nazi’s are still 
very active in Mexico, despite the vigilance of 
the authorities. I have a list of 16 German 
(very Nazi) organizations within the Republic, 
many of these are still able to maintain contact 
with the Sinarquistas. 

For a more thorough picture of how Hitler is 
operating in Latin America, utilizing such 
organizations as the Falange and Sinarquismo, 
I'd suggest reading Hamilton’s “Appeasement 
Child,” recently published. Hamilton was a 
New York Times correspondent, a very alert one, 
He is conservative, with no love for Communists 
nor Falangists. His opinion, I believe, is bal- 
anced and well worth looking into. 

Please, let us not be taken in by an idea that 
all co-religionists are our allies. They don’t always 
believe in the same form of democratic govern- 
ment that we do. Mexico as a whole, is very 
pro-democratic, and our relations are constantly 
improving below the Border. 

Barret SCHMIDT, 
544 Parkway Building, 
Pasadena, California 


NEW YORK MARKETS 

(Continued from page 39) 
of people’s problems and can reach out to 
the heart of a question most accurately. 
And every contribution receives consider- 
ation. The editors have high standards of 
writing craftsmanship. But they may buy 
for the contents and help along the expres- 
sion of the thought. Any length may be 
suitable, from a paragraph filler up to an 
articles of 2,500 words. Payment is on 
acceptance. Address: 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 

If you like a spot of sight-seeing along 
with your editorial calls, drop in at the 
Thrilling offices and see the new photo- 
mural which covers the west wall of the 
reception room. The two score or so of 
Thrilling magazines form a center fan, 
around which every step in the production 
of a magazine is shown, from the cutting 
of pulpwood timber, through the processes 
of paper-making, illustration, typesetting, 
printing, and binding. 
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At Last---Free Competition 
in the Music Industry 


The Biggest News of the Year for Writers 


and articles, operate under a sys- 

tem of free competition, When you 
write some material you or your agent 
can send it to a publisher and be sure 
that it will be given a chance for ac- 
ceptance. You may not make the grade 
the first time but you know if you per- 
sist—if you study—if you take the ad- 
vice of honest critics—that sooner or 
later you have a chance for success. 


, 7 OU writers of novels, short stories 


Against this background consider the music 
industry. If you write a song—it may be the 
best song in the world—it might be the great 
War Song—it may be musically perfect. 
Then you send it to a publisher or to a motion 
picture company. You expect them to examine 
it—and hope it will be accepted. To your 
surprise the envelope is returned UNOPENED. 
You receive no explanation. You are ignored. 
You’re an outsider. You’re not wanted. They 
have their own staff writers. Wouldn’t any of 
us like to be one of those staff writers? 
Wouldn’t we like to have fame—fortune—and 
all of the good things of life? Surely we would 
and many who are now outsiders should 
achieve success under a system of free compe- 
tition. Even today all song hits are not writ- 
ten on Broadway. Tomorrow even fewer may 
be written on that famous street. Here is our 
purpose : 


To bring to the fore the work of song- 
writers who are sincerely trying to express 


in words and music the life of the Ameri- 
can people. 


Millions will welcome more of the 
songs from the heart of the nation which 
express the thoughts and hopes of the 
common people. 


To bring such songs to music lovers 
everywhere is the aim of our company. 
To search out and find those songwriters 
who can write such songs is our desire. In 
carrying out this aim it is hoped that the 
popular songs of tomorrow will more 
nearly reflect the lives of the American 
people from coast to coast in our great 
land. 


Our company has the facilities for the prep- 
aration of your song. If you want music for 
your song lyrics—if you want words for your 
music—if you have a completed song—you 
should write us. We are music publishers. Our 
head office is in Cincinnati—but we also have 
a New York office—and representatives in the 
principal cities of the country. Our songs by 
new writers are being broadcast by all of the 
major networks. Our songs are on sheet music 
counters throughout the country. 


If you agree with our purpose—if you are 
interested in songwriting—if you favor free 
competition in the music industry—we sug- 
gest that you write at once for information 
about our plans for helping new songwriters 
toward their goal. Help us to achieve free 
competition in the music industry. Join the 
crusade for the recognition of the songwriters 
of America. Write today for information. 


ALLIED MUSIC COMPANY 


Department 110 


204 E. 4th Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies 
and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada an 
writers’ co.onies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report eng fine results. 

No literary critic, literary agent, writer, correspond- 
ence schoo! or typist copy accepted for the column. Send 
copy with payment to cover the November issue on or 
before October 10. 





WANTED: Experienced radio dramatic writer to do 
half-hour western scripts for network production. 
In replying, send samples of previous work and 
state expected remuneration. Box P-18. 


YOUNG MAN, writer, wishes work on small maga- 
zine, newspaper. Box P-8. 


5c BUYS BACK-DATED MAGAZINES—Forefgn, do- 
mestic, arts. Catalogs 10c. Cicerone’s Magazines, 
863 First Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, 
complex investigations; all expertly handled, Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 
Washington 13, D.C. ° 


ANYONE WITH A LITTLE BACK-YARD-GARDEN 
may earn extra dollars. Stamp brings details. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do, I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wil- 
mar, Minn. 


MENTAL SERVICE—If you need a friend or are bur- 
dened with problems of marriage, divorce, heredity 
or mental illness, write me confidentially. James 
S. Hilton, Ms. D., P. O. Box 716, Newark, N. J. 


POETS! Enroll with Verservice—now! Get on the 
track to recognition. 10c (stamp or coin) brings 
“Verservice—Its Systems and Its Aims.” Your 
Service is Verservice. Batavia, N. Y. 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY—A pocket-size book of 
priceless value to writers having difficulty selling. 
$1.00, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 


NEED PRINTING? Ask for quotations, stating quan- 
tity. Reasonable, distinctive. Herald-Printers, Al- 
bany, Wis. 


YOUR SUB-CONSCIOUS MIND can and will give you 
what you desire, when you know how to direct it. 
Write for our free treatise, “Creative Power is 
available to you.” Creative Thought Studio, P. O. 
Box 1, Greendale Station, Worcester, Mass. 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hil’, $2.00 House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


WRITERS’ BOOKS containing instructions in any 
line of writing bought for highest cash. Mail your 
used books for appraisal. Will return postpaid if 
deal cannot be arranged. Publishers’ stocks of 
writers’ books bought. Humanity Press, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


COUNTRY HOME. Maryland Eastern Shore. Rent 
Se to desirable couple. Ideal for writers. Box 


OLD GUARD WRITER wants to do useful humor 
column for trade papers. Cost small. Zak Zook, 
Liverpool, Pa. 
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DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY at Reasonable Prices, 
Samples free. St kraft, South Whitley, Ind. 


CARTOONIST AGENT WANTED to handle gag-car. 
toons. Percentage basis. P. O. Box 551, Hunting. 
ton Park, Calif. 


PERPLEXED ? Retired physician, psychologist, writer, 
helps; $1. Bimbashi Smith, Box 716, Gilroy, Calif, 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspon- 
dent Plan” gets you checks from small publica- 
tions, 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo Ave., Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 











SOME ONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Postage Please. 


MAKE COLORFUL PLASTIC JEWELRY—For Gifts, 
Resale. Free Details. Small starting outfit $1.00, 
pe gana T. D. Hughes, 218 Sidell, Danville, 

inois. 





NEW LIST TEEN-AGE SLANG. Ten cents and 
Stamp. M. M. Lovell, Springdale, Arkansas. 


FEMININE SCRIBBLER—Lost in Detroit, welcomes 
correspondence from others in the _ profession, 
te W. Manning, 2945 Third Street, Detroit, 

ich. 





IF YOUR POETRY has been out to roam 
And very sadly comes limping home 
Don’t fret or tear your hair and curse 
I’ll rewrite it into greeting-card verse. 
Toby Scry, selling writer, 50 cents each, 1040 
Anderson Ave., N. Y. C. 


RECEIVE FOUR LETTERS a month for $3.00 by 
joining Make-Believe Letters Service. Any sa 
Elise Pinkerton, 1978 Richmond Road, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS for Beginning Writ- 
ers, Plus 25 Best Markets, 25c. Hirsch, 130 Main, 
Spring Valley, N. Y 


GET INTO PRINT! Special! 1,000 four-page 6x9 
Booklets, expertly printed, $28.00. Prompt service. 
Free estimates and samples. Giddings Print Shop, 
2544 Clarkson Street, Denver 5, Colorado. 


YOUR EXPERIENCES. If you can tell it, then write 
it and sell it. Markets, 25c. E. S. Higgins, 551 
East Pettit, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


POETS, SOMETHING NEW! Original music written 
for your song poems. Flat fee, no more to pay. 
Recording service. Let us explain our service to 
you. Send a card to Balcor Music, Box P-17. 


CLEAR YOUR SKIN AND WIN SUCCESS! Is your 
skin blotchy, pimpled, rough? Don’t be dis- 
couraged! Let a Registered Nurse help you! Send 
$1.00 for amazing information How and Why you 
can clear your skin in one week at a cost of 8 
cents, spent at your local store! Jean La Roe, 
R.N., 47 Clark Place, Columbus, Ohio. 


GENTLEMAN OF 30, M. A. degree, good position, 
needs the help, inspiration of attractive, educated, 
writer-inclined, young woman to collaborate on 
writing. Matrimony desired, companionship ac- 
eoptaile. Box 1422, Vallejo, Calif. 


A $100.00-A-MONTH hobby at home! Not soliciting 
orders, nobody to meet, no manuscripts. Easy, en- 
joyable pastime. Details, 25c. Quarter returned if 
not i? a with hobby. Laura Dickson, Ander- 
son, . 








“HELP! Girl starving to death. Are letters rationed 
too? ?” Box P-2. 
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RELIABLE, experienced proof-reader and typist, em- 
loyed during day, desires home work for evenings. 
Marjorie Davidson, Montrose, Pa. 





ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas, newspaper columns. Parodies, 
monologues. Also ghostwriting. Frankel. 3623 
W. Dickens, Chicago. 


ATTRACTIVE SINGLE MALE, 35, wishes friendly 
feminine correspondence. Shaver, Barto, Pa. 


WRITER’S BOOKS CHEAP. List 10c. Circle City 
Co. 518 LeGrande, Indianapolis. 


SPEECH—is there a clever writer who will write a 
forty-minute speech? One that sparkles, is human, 
inspiring, humorous and witty on the game of 
life. State fee. Box V-16. 


SONG TITLES to Fame and Fortune. No knowledge 
of music or poetry required. Only story and song 
title. Songs published 4 t:mes yearly. Salamanca 
Music Publishers, Salamanca, N. Y. 


3,000 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books. 
Large bargain list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


WE WILL SEND three different back dated copies 
of Sanctuary for one dime. Address: Colarocco’s 
Sanctuary, 502 Garden City Drive, Syracuse 8, 
New York. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3.00-$10 checks 
re-writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


DOLLARS FOR BEGINNING WRITERS, 10c. Hirsch, 
130 Main, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Writers group has several 
new Plottos by Cook, with instruction booklets. 
Breaking up. Plottos for sale at $8.00 each. Ad- 
dress Pauline Reardon, 344 East 48th Street, New 
York City. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers’ Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


REMOVE TOBACCO STAINS from fingers. Whiten 
teeth glisteningly. Two guaranteed formulas; 
easily F cacencennn 25 cents each. Waneco, Poland 


Bldg., Pennsgrove, N. J. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS RENEWED, 35c. Fluid 
(for self-renewal), 35c. Hirsch, 130 Main, Spring 
Valley, N. Y. 


A UNIQUE BUSINESS WRITING SERVICE. Let 
us write for you—all types of business correspond- 
ence —creative advertising — research articles — 
original treatises. Conscientious Service—satisfy- 
ing — The Nelberts. Box 233D, Bolton Land- 
ing, N. Y. 








PLOTS THE EDITORS CAN USE. New angles 
written to vour order. Send your story idea and 
$3.00 for 3000 word plot that is suited to any 
magaizne you choose. Digest-Liberty prize win- 
ners choose our plots. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Tex. 


TEACHER, MALE, 32, SINGLE, poetically inclined, 
desires to collaborate in song writing with attrac- 
tive, musically-talented young lady. Box P-3. 


“MISGUIDED LOVE,” 50c. Hirsch, 130 Main, Spring 
Valley, N. Y. 


CONSULTATION CENTER—Send your problems in 
love, marriage, child training to trained profes- 
sional social workers. Fees from $1 to $3. Con- 
fidential. M. F. Dugas, Chairman, 4447 Pillsbury 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





AMAZING INSPIRATION FROM ABOVE can write 
through your struggles! Start your own hidden 
Soul Power working successfully, Individual di- 
rection. No courses. Ask questions. Get confiden- 
tial personal analysis sheet free. “Friend J>omes” 

allman. Rush and Superior, Chicago 11, IIL 
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WIDOW—Cultured, refined, well educated, happy 
disposition. Protestant; wishes to correspond wit 
middle-aged widower (by death) with like qualifi- 
cations. Box 374, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


ANTIQUE LANGUAGE — newly discovered — needs 
scholars care—advice. Write, Shaver, Barto, Pa. 


YOU'LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s Joke Book. Exciting. Stimulating. 13c. 
Frankel, 3623 W. Dickens, Chicago. 


INSTANT WORD REFERENCE “TOOLS” GIVE YOU 
the word—idea you need, instantly, greatly pro- 
moting creaive flow. 1,f00 “Character Reac- 
tions”; 18-page “Plots from Character’’; 1,000 
“Live Adj-ctives.”” Compleie set $1. With Oc- 
tober orders, 1,000 ‘synonyms Said,” free. Writer- 
Craft, Rt. 1. Box 66, Ojai, California. 


LONELY? Meet new friends through The A-D-S 
Social Register. Mail $1 for membership. Box 
268, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WRITERS, NEED QUICK CASH? _  Spare-time, 
money-making opportunities. Hundreds! Profit- 
able, Easy Homework. Guaranteed. 25c coin. Suc- 
cess Publications, Desk B, 814—44th Avenue, San 
Francisco 21, California. 


STILL IT SELLS! We mean “Writing the Magazine 
Article,” by Charles Carson. Prominent authors 
endorse it; many universities have adopted it as a 
text. Jack Woodford says it “should double the 
sales of any magazine writer who gets a copy of 
it.” Woodford should know! Order from Writer’s 
Digest, $1.50 postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER! Complete sixteen lesson ‘“‘Writer’s 
course,” two volumes, formerly $12, now {2.00, 
while limited supply lasts. Save! Earn while you 
learn! New writers needed.—This month only! 
Woodford’s “Trial and Error,” $1.50. Arthur Lif- 
shin, 208 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


GENTLEMAN WOULD LIKE TO MEET LONELY 
LADY of means on equal basis. Box P-4. 


UP TO $5,000 YEARLY with ten acres. Plans $1.00. 
“Tenacres,” Box 2268-W, Hollywood, California. 


EVENING’S TWILIGHT GLOW, New Song, 25c¢ 
postpaid. John Bava, publisher, Davis, W. Va. 


DO YOU DREAM? READ WHY in free copy of 
“Your Dreams.” Scott, 1515 25th St., S. E. Wash- 
ington 20, D, C. 


B-E-A-T Income Tax through War Money in Mail 
Order. Investigate at once. James Cutler Publish- 
ers, 31—wd South Ninth, Reading, Pa. 


GAGWRITING taught by mail. Interesting sample 
lesson, 50c. Frankel. 3623 W. Dickens, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPERMAN, 32, good-looking, wants to meet 
attractive lady of means, interested in marriage. 
Replies confidential. Box P-1. 





ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of 
thir inner faculties, and in the masterine of the 
daily obstacles of life; the International Organiza- 
tion of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive the 
requests of those who believe that worthiness and 
sincerity determine the right for one to have such 
wisdom; to them, a copy of “The Mastery of Life,” 
a fascinating book, will be given without price; let 
this book guide you to the conservative plan 
whereby you may widen your scope of Personal 
Power. imvly address your letter to Scribe 
Y. E. B., AMORC Temple, Rosicrucian Park, 
Jose, California. 





HOPEFUL WRITER, male, 35, gentleman; free- 
thinker. Desires correspondence with hoveful 
writer, feminine, 29-35. Western preferred. Snap- 
shot please. Box P-5. 





FREE SHORT-SHORT STORY—Given with a 1,000- 
word “story-plot.” Plot, $1.00. Gage, 21 Eldert 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



















































































SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to write, with markets, 25c. Writecraft, £ 
202, Chicago Heights, Ili. 


LARGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, 
ene 4 WD. Language Service, 18 E. 41st St., 


ARTISTS’ MANNEQUIN wanted—Used male model 
about twelve to sixteen inches, Box P-7. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD.” 25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


WRITE FOR PAY. Learn with new, quick, easy, low 
cost WRITE-O-WAY PRACTICE PLAN. $100,000 
made with words. Three dimes for “HOW”— 
Fisher Features, South Gate, California. 


ESTABLISHED ILLUSTRATOR would like to meet 
interesting, attractive and agreeable lady between 
28 and 40 in Washington, D. C., Box P-10. 


You can change YOUR looks, personality and en- 
vironment. It’s all in knowing how. If you are not 
as lovely and charming as you wish, if your life is 
unhappy, unsatisfactory or dull—we know what to 
do about it. A letter or postcard will bring full in- 
formation without obligation. Donna Daye, 1400 
Leyden St., Denver 7, Colorado. 


Los Angeles, Pasadena, or vicinity. Is there anybody 
interested in exchanging ideas about writing with 
young man? Box P-9. 


FREE SPIRITUAL HELP! Let a fully ordained min- 
ister help in your hours of worry or sorrow. Offer- 
ing or stamp appreciated but not necessary. Marvin 
Miller, Box 535, Bruceton, Tennessee. 


THERE’S A CHANCE FOR NEW WRITERS; short 
features and fiction; inquire Metropolitan Press 
agency, Box 400, Times Square Station, New York 

ity. 





DO CHRISTMAS SHOPPING from Mexico and Ari- 
zona—also mail letters, cards, 20c each or $1.00 
monthly mailing service. Stamp brings details. 
Sarah Poage, 106 E. 17th St., Tucson, Arizona. 


CARTOONISTS—Your choice of good gags two bits 
each. Gags in leading markets weekly. Jack Selsor, 
Hotel Park Ave., Detroit. 


TOUCHRITE means advancement .. . teaches touch 
typing quickly. Guaranteed. $2.50. Monroe Sales, 
Springfield, Ohio. 





TO RAY WELLS-STRONG. Where’s everyone? Als- 
wooltopde. Had Dodder-De-Gremline case 10 yrs. 
Help. Wasting valuable data for you, Ray. Big 
sleepy big. Want contact Wells. Died age? Can 
fix, can’t find him. Too dumb. Unemployed. Job? 
Deadly hole. Write a trap. Experienced. Are you 
entirely crazy, Ray? Data’l help that. Colpoid 
Dick. Box P-i1. 





SEND HANDWRITING, problem, question, birth 
date, dollar bill, Psycho-Graphologist. Box P-13. 
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YOUR POEM, not exceeding 24 lines, on 8x10 design, 
for framing, $1. Framed $2. Commercial Quality. 
Poet’s Circle, 655 Charlotte, Detroit, Michigan. 





WESTERN stories—experienced writer desires to 
contact a few select beginners; object, collabora. 
tion. Box P-12. 





DO YOU WANT A LITERARY HUSBAND? Female 
aspiring writers near New York—if you're beauti- 
ful and without means, or plain and with means, 
write to me. I’m interested in matrimony! I’m a 
former magazine model, 6 ft., 24 years of age, 
lover of the arts, assistant editor of two magazines 
and a prolific writer. Box P-14, 


RADIO WRITER WANTS PLOTS. I write for na- 
tional network, but lack story ideas. Will pay 
cash for original material I can turn into scripts. 
Write for details. Waltz, 1503 Fargo, Chicago, 26, 


STORIES, POEMS published in bookform, prizes 
awarded. Author’s expense. Write Publisher Bex 
215 Church Street Annex, New York City. 


FREE Information, Auto-Hypnosis, amazing new, 
easy way to success for writers, creative workers, 
Victor, 675 Eliot, Denver 4, Colorado. 





Like to get letters? I like to write them. Will write 
you regularly “make believe” letters, filling that 
empty void in your life. Will cheer and encourage. 
This personal service suited to your individual per- 
sonality. A letter each week for $3.00 a month 
Address, Box P-16. 


GIRLS! LEARN “HOW TO GET THAT MAN!” 
10c plus long self-addressed stamped envelope. List 
ef 40 Ohio newspapers 25c. Smith Mimeo, 627 
North High Street, Columbus 8, Ohio. 





PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION desired on plays 
and radio scripts. Address The Quill Club, 2124 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


Box 63. Saint Matthew’s Branch, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Write. Have letter for you. Box P-15, 





RESEARCH—CERTIFIED RECORDS OBTAINED— 
Births, Marriages, Divorces, Court Cases, Persons 
Located, Ohio Historical Data, Miscellaneous In- 
formation. Smith Research, 625-627 North High 
Street, Columbus 8, Ohio. 





WHY BE LONELY? Our personalized Introductions 
is a dignified way of meeting refined but lonely 
people. High class clientele — Educated — profes- 
sional—business people Rye por ce Write your 
desires, and let aa | h t an liable Organization 
help you find h stamp. Salt Lake 
Friendship Club, Trine Nationel Bank, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 








YOUR ORIGINAL POEMS made into book form. 400 
lines poetry, neatly mimeographed pages, quality 
printed covers. Attractive job, excellent for holiday 
gifts. 50 books only $16.95. Smith Mimeo, 
North High Street, Columbus 8, Ohio. 
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XACTLY FIVE YEARS AGO this month, this agency 

celebrated its fifteenth year of service to authors 
and publishers with a $2,000 prize contest and talent 
hunt. The winner of the thousand dollar prize has earned 
distinction, not only as a writer of fiction and articles, 
but of many motion pictures featuring the greatest stars 
of the screen. Other prize winners have vindicated 
our judgment of their ability by distinguishing them- 
selves in their various writing fields, as have many of 
those who, though failing to win prizes, received honor- 


Two Manuscripts 


Read for the 


Price of One 507 Fifth Ave., 





Twentieth Anniversary 
Talent Hunt and $2000 Two-For-One Prize Contest 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
New York 17, N. ¥. 





19%43-—— 


able mention. We are hopeful that this, our twentieth 
anniversary contest, will develop equally brilliant talent, 
Have you been “hiding your light under a bushel?” 
You can’t garner fame or fortune from manuscripts 
stored in a drawer or trunk. Here is your opportunity 
to submit two manuscripts for the price of one to an 
author, critic, and the international literary agent who is 
not only a successful writer oe but has helped hun- 
dreds of other writers to scale the heights of lite 
success. Write today for free circular H-103, with 
contest details and entry blank. 


Ten Prizes Totaling 
$2,000 in Free 
Critical Assistance 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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_ $1,000 for 1,000 Words 


Write the prize-winning short-short story 


ality of 1,000 words based on this fantastic illus- 
7 tration and win $1,000 ($2,000 or $2.00 per 
a word if you are in the Service)! That’s the 

offer made to writers, amateurs and profes- 
male sionals alike, by the editors of Amazing 
— Stories. Using the illustration as a spring- 
— board, write a 1,000-word yarn which has 
zines as an integral part of its make-up the scene 

our artist has imagined, declares editor Ray 
-_ Palmer. He says: “Usually the artist illus- 
= trates the story after it is written; in this 
soil case we are reversing the procedure. Here’s 


the illustration, you write the story to fit it! 
If you are a member of the armed forces, 
oe any branch at all, and win—you will re- 
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ceive double the award.” 
rrite 
that Toronto Writers’ Club 
a Sir: 
per- s . . . . 
oth Keith Edgar, with the editorial staff of Canadian 

Aviation Magazine of this city, has organzed a 
ral writers’ club called the “Thirteen Club.” 
nm Should your readers in Toronto be interested, 

we shall be pleased. There are no fees of any 

description. FLorrEE C. GALT 1 es ‘ 
ays ? There he goes! Hitler and Sinister Simon are off 
124 1535 Bathurst St., Apt. 208, to... but hold on! It's your story; or doesn't that 

Toronto 10, Ont., Canada. $1,000 interest you? 
en. 
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igh This Leading New York Music Firm Will Publish Your Songs! 
- Santly-Joy, Inc., publisher of MY DEVOTION, MISS You, THERE'LL 
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to submit your own songs or 
collaborate with Eddie De 
Lange, Sam H. Stept and 
other fomous ASCAP song- 
writers. It is on opportunity | SONG HIT GUILD, Inc. Dept. 3 
that has already started the 1619 Broadway, N. *Y., N. Y. 

professiond! careers of more | 

thoh 60 unknown writers It Gentlemen: 

can do the same for you Without obligating me in any way, please 
Use the handy coupon and send me your FREE illustrated folder that tells 
write for the details TODAY! how | con SUBMIT SONGS FOR PUBLICATION. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY! 
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you ore sincerely interested in 
@ songwriting career ACT NOW! 
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Women’s Magazines 


Everywoman’s Magazine, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19. Joan Ranson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy. “We use short shorts of 
1200 to 1500 words and shorts of 3500 to 5000 
words, with good characterization and emo- 
tional interest. Also 1000 to 2000 word articles. 
All material is slanted to the housewife. No war 
stories wanted. We buy photographs and oc- 
casionally poetry. Reports in three to four weeks. 
Payment is made once a month.” 


Mademoiselle, 1 E. 57th Street, New York 
City. Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
short stories of 1500 to 3000 words, appealing 
to young women from 17 to 35 years of age. 
Also light, brisk personality sketches of 2500 
words. We buy photographs, but seldom buy 
poetry. Payment on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


The American Swedish Monthly, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 20. Victor O. Free- 
burg, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “This magazine is published by 
The Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A., which promotes trade and cultural 
relations between Sweden and the U. S. A. We 
use special articles on Sweden, Swedes in Amer- 
ica, and Americans of Swedish stock. We buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Reports 
in two or three weeks. Payment is $3 to $5 
each for photographs; lc a word or more, de- 
pending on nature of article, on publication.” 


Religious Magazines 


The Catholic Digest, 41 E. 8th Street, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Rev. Paul Bussard, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year; 
$5.00 for two years. “We reproduce in con- 
densed form the best articles occurring in cur- 
rent Catholic periodicals. Also digest articles of 
Catholic content from non-Catholic publications. 
We infrequently commission articles to be writ- 





ten. Also accepts sentences of striking expres- 
sion, but exact source from which the sentence 
is taken must be given. Pays $1 for such sen- 
tences. No photographs or poetry. Pays rather 
well.” 


The Holy Name Journal, 141 E. 65th Street, 
New York City. Rev. Urban Nagles, O. P,, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We use articles written for Catholic 
men, 1800 or 2400 words. We buy photographs 
but no poetry. Payment is $5.00 a page, on ac- 
ceptance. 


The Light and Life Evangel, Winona Lake, 
Indiana. Dr. LeRoy M. Lowell, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 75c a year. “We use stories with a 
decided moral or religious emphasis (not 
preachy) for young people and adults. Lengths: 
2000 to 2500 words; serials of six to eight 
chapters, 2000 to 2500 words per chapter. Also 
biographical, historical, geographical articles, 
and articles relating to current trends, about 
1500 words. We buy photographs and poetry. 
Reports in about a month. Payment is 30c to 
40c per hundred words, depending on quality, 
on acceptance.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at 
Van Buren, Danville, Illinois. Robert Romack, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
75c a year. “We use stories with a farm back- 
ground, 1500 to 2500 words. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Reports in one month. 
Payment is %c a word on publication.” 


Boy Life, 8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnau 
3, Ohio. William Folprecht, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 80c a year. “We use vigorous action 
stories for teen-age boys, 1800 to 2000 words. 
Sports, mystery, school, adventure stories de- 
sirable. Avoid slang and try to include Chris- 
tian teaching. Use mature dialogue, etc. Our 
readers run from 12 to 18 years of age. We use 
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hobby material, 350 to 500 words, and also pur- 
chase a few general articles, 250 to 750 words, 
as fillers. We buy very few photographs and 
occasionally poetry of 12 lines. Reports in about 
one week. Payment is 1/3 to Yec a word, 15th 
of month following acceptance.” 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 16. 
Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
0c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use vigorous 
short stories of adventure, sports, out-of-doors, 
for boys 15 or 16 years of age. Length, 2000 
to 4000 words. Articles used are usually planned 
with authors. No photographs or poetry. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment is 1¥2c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. Frances Ullmann, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
short stories of 2400 words, both adventure and 
everyday situations; realistic situations treated 
in informal, chatty style. Central characters are 
girls of around 14 or 15. This is a general 
magazine for girls of 9 to 16 years of age. We 
also use articles on how to do things that will 
interest girls in their early teens and general 
information articles on subjects that will appeal 
to this age group. Length, 1500 words. We buy 
poetry from teen-age girls only and also use 
a few newsworthy action pics for Girls in the 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "Thanks for the 
hammering,” writes Arthur 
Forder of Seattle, who worked 
with Jack London, and knows 
the real thing when he sees it. 
"From an honest and thor- 
oughly equipped critic | can 
take it and lap it up. Had | 

met you a decade back things might have been 
very propitious.” 

SALE OF THE MONTH: MURDER A LA KING, by 
Isabel Waitt, who originally had an equally clever 
title—WHODUNIT. 


One good thing about books—royalties keep piling 
up long after you have done the job. Just sent two 
west coast clients $440 more for books done some 
time ago. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the IIst of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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FIRST AT THE 


POST-—$500 


So you think yourown § My | 
background isn't inter- . 
esting enough for publi- 
cation? That depends 
on what you do with it. 
Handle it right and you 
may hit the POST! 


When Arthur Guy 
Mathews came to me 
recently he told me a 
great deal about himself. | was impressed by 
what he is and what he had done. Thinking 
about him gave me an idea. The POST 
liked it, and for two days of intensive work 
we got a good POST price—$500. 


Watch for the exciting story WE FRY FOR YOU. 
It is right out of the author's life—just as you can 
pick many a good story right out of your life, if 
you know how to go about it. For years my clients 
have been doing just that, and cashing in on experi- 
ences which no one else could possibly have used 
or even known about. The very things you think 
nothing of might be the very ones which will put 
you over... just as they helped other clients of mine 
to appear in the POST, COLLIER'S, WOMAN'S 
HOME COMPANION, LIBERTY, THIS WEEK and 
practically all the pulp and syndicate markets. 











A. G. MATHEWS 


Incidentally, on the same day | made the POST 
sale, | also made a book sale to Dutton—one indi- 
cation of what the market is like these days. That 
is, when you are writing what you SHOULD be 
writing! 


WHERE YOU COME IN: Best way is to tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts—as my 


where your true talent lies, we S E L L , N F 
WRITERS! 


go to town. 
If you make 


My sales commission is 10%. After | 

make a couple of sales for you, | drop 

all fees. My rates for personal, de- 

talled analysis, suggested revision, and 

experienced markeiing of your manu- 

scripts are: $1 per thou:and words for less than 3 fig- 

the first 3,000 of any script; 50c per ure sales you 

thousand words thereafter. All books can probably 

over 45,000 words (any leng’h) $24. be developed 

Poems, $! each. Resubmissions free. for better pay- 

No "collaborations." | report in ing markets. 
Write me full 
particulars — 
we work ona 
special com- 

mission basis. 





two weeks. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your best 
manuscript now and be sure to tell 
me about yourself. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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News page. Reports in about four weeks. Pay- 
ment is $5 each for photographs and 3c a 
word, on acceptance.” 


The Challenge, 165-7 Elizabeth Street, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. N. A. MacEachern, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 2c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. Sunday School paper for teen-age boys 
and girls. “We use stories, 2000 to 3000 words, 
of interest to this age group. Also travel, science, 
adventure, biographical, inspirational articles, 
500 to 1000 words, illustrated and _ unillus- 
trated. We very seldom buy photographs and 
no poetry. Reports in one to two months. Pay- 
ment varies, on publication.” 


Children’s Activities, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. F. W. Marks, Managing 
Editor. Issued 10 times yearly; 50c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use informational and fic- 
tional stories for boys and girls from 2 to 12 
years of age. Short stories under 500 words for 
tiny tots, as well as longer ones for same age 
group, up to 800 or 1500 words. Seasonal stories 
for all ages. We buy poetry, but are over- 
stocked at present. No photographs. Reports in 
one month to six weeks. Payment is 25c a line 
for poetry and lc a word and up for prose, on 
publication.” 


Children’s Friend, 425 S. 4th Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Rev. John Peterson, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 50c a year. Sunday School pa- 
per for boys and girls, 9 to 11 years of age. 
“We use stories of different types, but prefer 
them with a religious tone. Length, 1600 words. 
Also use articles of interest and value to readers 
in this age group. We buy photographs and a 
little poetry. Reports in three or four days. Pay- 
ment is $2.50 to $3.00 per thousand words, 
10th of month after acceptance.” 


Forward, 932 Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. Park Hays Miller, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. “We use stories 
for boys and girls of high school and college 
age. They should be about 3000 words in 
length, and serials, of from six to ten chapters, 
should have installments of same length. Ad- 
venture and action stories are desired, but not 
alone for adventure; courage should be actuated 
by loyalty, purpose, and high ideals of service. 
The stories must deal with young people, their 
problems, experiences, and aspirations, with 
home life, vocation, college, vacation, or Chris- 
tian service. Also use authoritative travel, na- 
ture, biographical, historical, scientific, and gen- 
eral articles, about 1000 words in length and 
accompanied by photographs. Reports of un- 
usual activities sponsored by young people con- 
nected with churches are welcomed. Editorials 
of from 200 to 1000 words and inspirational 
and nature poems are also accepted occasion- 
ally. Reports in about a month. Payment is 
Yac a word and up, the 15th of every month.’ 


WrRITER’s Dicest 






Funny Book, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, Ney 
York City 17. Frances Ullmann, Story Editor 
Issued quarterly; 10c a copy; 40c a year. “We 
use stories, comics and games for children 4 
to 7 years of age. Folk tales, fantasy, a few 
animal stories, up to 1500 words. No articles 
photographs, or poetry. Reports within fou 
weeks. Payment is $35.00, on acceptance.” 


The High Trail, Winona Lake, Indiana. Dy, 
LeRoy M. Lowell, Editor. Issued weekly; 60¢ 
a year. “We use stories with a decided moral 
or religious emphasis (not preachy) for junior 
intermediate age group. Length, 1500 to 2000 
words. Also a few biographical and informa. 
tional articles and hobbies. We buy photographs 
and poetry. Reports in about a month. Pay. 
ment is 20c to 30c per hundred words, depend. 
ing on quality, on acceptance.” 


The High Trail, Winona Lake, Indiana. Dr. 
LeRoy M. Lowell, Editor. Issued weekly; 60c 
a year. “‘We use stories with a decided moral 
or religious emphasis (not preachy) for junior. 
intermediate age group. Length, 1500 to 2000 
words. Also a few biographical and _ informa- 
tional articles and hobbies. We buy photographs 
and poetry. Reports in about a month. Pay. 
ment is 20c to 30c per hundred words, depend- 
ing on quality, on acceptance.” 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. James J. Pflaum, Editor. 
Issued weekly during school year; 80c a year. 
“We use animal, fairy, real-life, historical, ad- 
venture, mystery, and humorous stories for chil- 
dren of grades 3, 4, and 5. A good plot with 
a strong measure of suspense and action is pre- 
ferred. Approximately 800 to 1200 words in 
length; serials contain 2 to 5 chapters, each 
chapter 800 to 1200 words. Occasionally spe- 
cial articles of interest are used in place of short 
stories. If possible, they should be correlated 
with the subjects taught in grades 3, 4, or 5. 
We buy photographs and both religious and 
non-religious poetry. Reports in three weeks. 
Payment is $25 for stories or $25 an installment, 
25c to 50c a line for poetry, $5.00 each for 
photos, 1c a word for articles, on acceptance.” 


Junior Scholar, David C. Cook Publications, 
Elgin, Illinois. Frances Kerr Cook, Managing 
Editor. Issued quarterly. A Sunday School 
publication for children 9 to 12 years of age. 
“We use missionary material; interest and at- 
tendance builders; class projects preferably re- 
lated to the Uniform Lessons for the quarter; 
life stories of modern Christian heroes; simple 
short Bible dramas tied in with the Uniform 
Lessons for the quarter; story explanations of 
various Christian beliefs, practices, and customs; 
simple novel materials for special occasions in 
the Sunday School year. Also short stories 
aimed at the development of reverence, toler- 
ance, admiration for fine character, or some 
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dmilar traits definitely connected with the work 
of the Sunday School. These stories should not 
be admonitory. Material should be written in 
a style interesting to juniors. No lectures, ad- 
monitory articles, or this-is-your-duty stories are 
wanted. Peppy live conversations and a story 
approach are desired. Word limits are 400 or 
g00 words. We buy a few photographs and 
very little poetry. Reports once a month. Pay- 
ment varies; lc a word usual rate for accept- 
able assignments.” 


The Light and Life Primary Paper, Winona 
Lake, Indiana. Dr. LeRoy M. Lowell, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 30c a year. “We use stories 
with a decided moral or religious emphasis (not 
preachy) for primary children. Length, 500 to 
800 words. We buy poetry and occasionally 
photographs. Reports in about a month. Pay- 
ment is 20c to 30c per hundred words, de- 
pending on quality, on acceptance.” 


Little Folks, 425 S. 4th Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Rev. John Peterson, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 35c a year. Sunday School paper for 
children 5 to 7 years of age. “We use stories, 
400 to 450 words, of interest and value to boys 
and girls in this age group. We buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Reports in three or four 
days. Payment is about Yc a word, 10th of 
month after acceptance.” 


The Little Folks, Hector, Minnesota. Mrs. 
Edith Cling Palm, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c 
a year. Sunday School publication for children 
4 to 8 years of age. “We use stories for chil- 
dren in this age group; also short nature arti- 
cles. We buy verse for small children, not ex- 
ceeding 20 lines and occasionally buy photo- 
graphs. Reports in one week. Low rates of pay- 
ment, made quarterly.” 


Little Learner’s Paper, D. C. Cook Publish- 
ing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Natalie Dunning, 
Managing Editor. Issued weekly. A_ religious 
publication for children 4 to 6 years of age. 
“We use 600 to 700 word stories. Fairy stories 
taboo. Also use very simple informational arti- 
cles, 200 to 300 words. We buy poetry, but no 
photographs. Reports in one to three weeks. 
Payment is Yec a word and up for articles and 
lc a word and up for stories, on acceptance.” 


Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Illinois. Rev. John Helmer Olson, Edi- 
tor, St. Peter, Minnesota. Issued weekly; 60c 
a year. Send scripts to the Editor. “We use 
stories with religious bias but not preachy, 
1000 words or less. Also articles, 1000 words 
or less, of interest to children of junior age; 
Christian attitude or bias. We buy poetry, 
16 lines or less, and photographs. Reports in 
two weeks. Payment is 25c for 4 lines of poetry 
and %c a word, on publication.” 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WriTeErR’s DIGEst 





WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 
Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Our Young People, 425 S. 4th Street, Min. 
neapolis, Minnesota. Rev. John Peterson, Editor 
Issued weekly ; 80c a year. Sunday School Paper 
for young people, 14 years of age and olde. 
“We use stories of different types of interey 
and value to boys and girls in this age 8Toup, 
1600 words. Religious tone preferred. Also dij. 
ferent types of articles of interest to such read. 
ers. We buy photographs and a little poetry, 
Reports in three or four days. Payment is $2.5 
to $3.00 per thousand words, 10th of month 
after acceptance.” 


True Comics, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. Elliott A. Caplin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We us 
true stories in comic style: biography, history, 
sports, adventure. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry. Information regarding article specifica. 
tions and payment will be sent upon request.” 


Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City §, 
Missouri. Jane Palmer, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. A religious publica. 
tion for children up to 13 years of age. “We 
use stories, to be read aloud, of a constructive 
nature for tiny tots, up to 1000 words. Also con- 
structive stories with plenty of action for boys 
and girls up to 13. We do not buy photographs, 
but want humorous and whimsical poems suit- 
able for illustration. Reports in about two 
weeks. Payment is 25c a line for poetry and up 
to 2c a word for prose.” 


Young America, 32 E. 57th Street, New York 
City. Julie L. Neal, Fiction Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy. “We use 1200-word stories 
suitable for both boys and girls of teen age. No 
articles or poetry, and we buy photographs only 
from agencies. Reports in one month. Payment 
is $25 per story, on publication.” 


Young Canada, 165-7 Elizabeth Street, To 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. N. A. MacEachem, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 2c a copy; 85c a year. 
Sunday School paper for children 9 to 14 years 
of age. “We use stories of interest to this age 
group. Also chatty articles about worthwhile 
people, everyday life in other lands, animal lore, 
folk legends, handcraft; 500 to 1000 words. 
We occasionally buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Reports in about one month. Payment varits 
on publication.” 


Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. Don Sharkey, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. For use in the 
junior high grades of Catholic schools. “We use 
stories with a strong plot, 1000 to 1200 words 
A moral is desirable, but it should not be too 
obvious. One chapter of a serial story is used 
each week. The number of chapters in a serial 
may vary from two to ten, but they should not 
exceed 1000 words in length. There should bea 
strong plot with a definite climax. Suspense, 
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if possible, should conclude each chapter. Most 
of our longer articles are written on request, 
and we buy very few that are unsolicited. 
Query first on articles before writing them. We 
are, however, in the market for fillers or short 
articles of 250 words or less. These should ap- 
al to the child’s interest and should be cor- 
related with school work as closely as possible. 
We use religious and non-religious poems, not 
exceeding 16 lines. They should be readily 
understood and the meter should be regular. 
We prefer that they be rhymed. Payment is 
$2.00 and up for poems, Ic a word for articles, 
$50 to $125 for serials, and $25 for short 
stories, On acceptance.” 


The Young People’s Standard, 2923 Troost 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. Margaret R. 
Cutting, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. Sunday School story paper. “We 
use 2000 to 2500-word short stories and 1000 
to 1500-word informational articles. We also 
buy photographs and poetry. Reports in about 
30 days. Payment is 10c a line for poetry and 
$2.50 per thousand words for prose, on accept- 
ance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 
(Including Pulp) 


Dime Sports, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use stories of head- 
line sports; short stories of approximately 5000 
words and novelettes of around 10,000 words. 
Also by-line articles by celebrities in the field. 
No photographs or poetry. Reports in about 
a week. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Field and Stream, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 22. David M. Newell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
articles on hunting, fishing, and camping. We 
buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment is Ic a word 
and up.” 


Outdoors, 729 Boylston Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. H. G. Tapply, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
little out-and-out fiction. Buy principally ex- 
perience narratives based on fishing, hunting, 
and other outdoor adventures, usually written 
in first person, and illustrated with on-the-scene 
Photos. Length, 2000 to 2500 words ; some need 
for short shorts of 1000 to 1500 words. We are 
a good market for factual articles on all phases 
of outdoors sports, especially ‘how to’ material 
with photos, drawings, or sketches. Length, from 
1000 to 1500 and 2000 to 2500 words. We 
buy Photographs and occasionally short humor- 
ous poetry with outdoor slant. Reports within 
a week, Payment is by arrangement with 
author.” 
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Songwriters 


If you have ambitions to become a suc- 
cessful songwriter, we feel that our 
complete service will be of great in- 
terest to you. 


We handle complete songs, lyrics or 
song poems and our service includes 
the following attractive features : 


1. Our fee for handling your 
song material is very low 
and there are NO HIDDEN 
CHARGES. 


2. If you do not have a melody 
for your song poem or lyric, 
we will have one written AT 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
This melody will be written 
by a well known Hollywood 
composer. 


3. Manuscript lead sheet copies 
and records of your song are 
sent to you. 


4. AN ABSOLUTE MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE if 
you are not satisfied with 
our service. 


5. Valuable information and 
guidance to help you secure 
publication of your song. 


Our capable staff includes top notch 
arrangers and talented writers who 
have already received national recog- 
nition for their outstanding musical ar- 
rangements and for the songs they have 
written. They are also well known for 
their work in Hollywood Motion Pic- 
ture Studios and on the Radio. We use 
only the finest available professional 
talent for our recordings. 


DON’T DELAY!! Send us your song, 
song poem or lyric for free examina- 
tion, or write for full details. DO IT 
NOW!!! 


CINEMA SONG CO. 


Dept. 5-A P. O. Box 670 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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Revised to April, 1943 


Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 


The ) 
Writer's Market 





HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
er’s market directory is the 1943 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writ- 
ers. Published December, 1942; revised April, 1943. 


In this book we have put out many new features 
—— by our readers, and improved the last 
edition on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 


standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine ond 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial requirements of every trade journal 

buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 

fied, and stated in detail. 

Detalied editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. $., England, and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for us 

by the Register of Copyright. 

Complete continuity requirements of every radio 

station buying free lance material, 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 

gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 
in on a 1943 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Send me postpaid one co 
0 Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 
( Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 

DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 

iy Writer’s Market.” 1 $4.00 pay 

in ; 


of “The 1943 Writer's 
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Sports Novels, 205 E. 42nd Street, New Yor 
City 17. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued }j. 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use stories of head. 
line sports similar to stories for Dime Sport; 
but slightly more sophisticated in treatment, 
Lengths: short stories of approximately 500) 
words and novelettes of around 10,000 word, 
No photographs or poetry. Reports in about , 
week. Payment is lc a word and up, on a. 
ceptance.” 


Turf and Sport Digest, Baltimore, Maryland 
Edgar G. Horn, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
copy; $3.50 a year. “We use fiction, 3500 to 
6000 words. Material covers running horse rac. 
ing exclusively. Also use articles, 2500 to 5000 
words, including biographies, autobiographies 
human interest stuff, systems and anything deal- 
ing with thoroughbreds. Buys photographs at 
$3 each. Reports within thirty days. Payment 
is %c a word, on publication.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Big Book Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Alden H. Norton, Editor. “This 
magazine will appear irregularly due to the 
current paper shortage.” 


Black Mask, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Kenneth S. White, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; 75c a year. “We buy 
all lengths of crime fiction up to 20,000 words. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in 
two weeks. Pays top pulp rates, on acceptance.” 


Dare-Devil Aces, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 10c a copy. “We use stories of war 
in the air—all wars, any front. Short stories 
up to 6000 words and novelettes of approxi- 
mately 10,000 words. No photographs or poetry. 
Reports in about a week. Payment is Ic a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 








Writers—Have a Private Secretary! 


Spend all your time writing. Let me handle the details. 
Monthly market reports to clients. 
Collaboration. Po ag QR en Marketing. 
or 


My Service is Prompt, Reliable, and Reasonable. 


MAXINE MYERS 
WRITER'S SECRETARY 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 





515 Florence 
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1953: A NEW WORLD 


The Commencement of Divine Order 
A New World is emerging from the present conflict, A New 
Socie is being rm. Do you aspire to know 
of Citizenship, its virtues and ideals, its histo 
achievements? 1953 
kind of world, 


60 pages of answers wid 
unusual information. | Wstip Dept, 








LEMURIAN FELLO 
1128 North Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, Californie 
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Double Detective, 210 E. 43rd Street, New 
York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. “This 
magazine will appear irregularly due to the 
current paper shortage.” 


Fifteen Western Tales, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Alden H. Norton, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We use stories 
of the winning of the West. No set period or 
locale. Short stories with an unusual twist are 
particularly welcome in this magazine. No 
photographs or poetry. Reports in about a week. 
Payment is Y2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Fighting Aces, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. ‘“‘We use stories of war 
in the air, featuring American and R. A. F. 
Aces. A certain percentage of stories used have 
First World War background. Lengths: short 
stories up to 6500 words and novelettes of 
10,000 to 15,000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Reports in about a week. Payment is 
Yee a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Flynn’s Detective Fiction, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Alden H. Norton, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy. “We use excep- 
tional crime action stories: shorts up to 6000 
words and novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words. 
Also occasional fact articles dealing with un- 
usual true crime cases. No photographs or 
poetry. Reports in a week. Pays good rates, 
on acceptance.” 


G-8 and His Battle Aces, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Alden H. Norton, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy. ‘We use a series 
character novel written to order. No photo- 
graphs or poetry.” 


Inside Detective, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16. W. A. Swanberg, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “‘We use 
fast-moving fact-detective cases taken from court 
records, stressing mystery, suspense and detective 
work, with strong motivation; byline of police 
official if possible. eLngth, 1500 to 5000 words. 
We buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Reports in about ten days. Payment is 2c a 
word and up, on acceptance; $3 and up for 
each picture used, depending on merit.” 


Love Novels, 210 E. 43rd Street, New York 
City 17. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. ‘We use all lengths of 
glamorous, smartly told love stories, but feature 
long novelettes of 15,000 to 18 000 words. We 
buy poetry, but no photographs. Reports in a 
week. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance,”’ 


Master Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. John Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued 





Beginners 
Only 


og 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 


* not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 


cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once, 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


: inn ott send details of the ro’ Course in Writ- 


puts me under no obligation. 
SD 2S sd oc baawa aiden donee seblvenseens Senne eeenell 
EHS sagas digial sawesandshds eeaeneaeseaerl 
rk era aie eu BR. cintessian 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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monthly; 25c a copy. “We use fact-detective 
cases, 2000 to 7000 words, with official byline; 
if possible. Also articles on crime subjects, pro. 
files (4000 to 6000 words) on people connected 
with law enforcement, ‘In the News’ crinte items 
(200 words maximum) and 600-word short 
fillers on crime subjects. We buy photographs, 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 


Consideration reading of short stories $1.00 each under 6,000 words. 
Short-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min. $1.00). Novels $5.00. 
Brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed treatment suggested at 
separate charge. Latest market information furnished forall salable 
material. No folder; no free readings. Personal calls by appoint- 
ment only. Enclose return postage or stamp for reply to queries. 


RICHARD TOOKER oo picenix’2 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top siicks through 
pulps and book firms, Clients have made the Post, Esquire, book 


publishers. 











WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specification. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Testimonials 
galore. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 











COACHING AND MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Personal coaching of beginners $10 Month. 
Book, story, and article manuscripts criticized, 
edited, revised, $3 to 5,000 words. Book length 
special rates. Typing, 1 carbon copy 35c per 
1000 words. Minimum $1. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Park, California 











Give Your Song the Chance It Deserves 


Constructive Professional Criticism Your Lyric or 
Melody, $2.00. We help you to better Lyrics and 
op Tunes. 
Write for literature. 


TIP TOP TUNES 


1674 Broadway, New York 


Dept. WD, 











Are You Floundering For Lack of 


. . 
Literary Guidance? 
Consult Us. No obligation. 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FILEE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailabl:. 
If accepted they will be published according to contract. NEW 
WRITERS WFICOMF, 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 1918) 
30 Church Street, Suite 439 NEW YORK CITY 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Job 
Carbon copy and extra front page free. 40c a thou- 
sand words. Scripts over 10,000 words, 35c a thousand. 
Poetry Ic a line. Minor corrections, spelling, grammar. 
Mailed flat. 

GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 














SONGS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


Send us your song poems for our expert FREE CRITI- 
CISM. You may have a song hit. America needs songs 
of all types now—and songs pay big dividends. Don't 
delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book- 
let concerning song poems sent FREE on request. 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 





but poetry. Reports in one week. Payment js 
$1 to $5 for photos and 2c a word and up.” 


New Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 15c a copy. “We use action stories 
of the war against crime: short stories up to 
6500 words and novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 
words. Heavily deductive and arm-chair de- 
tective yarns are taboo. No photographs or 
poetry. Reports in a week. Payment is Yaca 
word, on acceptance.” 


Private Detective, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York City. “Overstocked. Paper shortage has 
forced us to use fewer pages and publish less 
frequently.” 


Speed Detective, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York City. “Same as Private Detective.” 


Speed Western, 125 E. 46th Street, New York 
City. “Same as Private Detective.” 


Super Detective, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York City. “Same as Private Detective.” 


Timely Detective Cases, 212 E. 16th Street, 
New York City. Robert Benton, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 25c a copy. “We use timely, solved, 
fact-detective cases with full art. No posed art 
used. Manuscript should be no more than 5000 
words. We buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Reports in approximately one week. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word, on acceptance ; $3 for each 
photo used, on publication.” 


True Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. John Shuttleworth, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy. “We use fact-de- 
tective cases, 2000 to 7000 words, with official 
bylines, if possible. Also articles on crime sub- 
jects, profiles (4000 to 6000 words) on people 
connected with law enforcement, silhouettes (I 
photo and 300 words), spotlight crime news 
items (200 words maximum). See magazine for 
other types of short material used. We buy 
photographs but no poetry. Reports in ont 
week. Payment is $1 to $5 for photos and 2 
a word and up.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e WAR PLOTS 


Our Government values the cooperation of writers, 
and has made specific recommendations to both writ- 
ers and editors. I have compiled a brochure showing 
the kinds of plots authors are asked to write and 
editors are asked to buy, a:d shall be pleased to 
send it on receipt of 50c, the cost to me of pro- 
duction, mailing, etc. 


e PLOTCARDS — the Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of 4 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVE 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can . 
alike, and nothing could be simpler to operate. You 
ry ly deal out a hand to yourself, and you have 

OMPLETE PLOT, READY FOR USE. 

"These cards will furnish you with plots for all the 
stories you can hope to write if you live to as old 
as Methuselah—and they are COMPLETE, WORK- 
ABLE, PRACTICAL PLOTS—not merely a discon- 


nected skeleton outline, a setting, or a Jumble of 


words or sentences. 
PRICE $1.00 


Beware of Imitations. 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures which should help you, 
whatever your writing or selling troub.e Price 25c 
each, postpaid. 

1, The Nature of the Short Story. 

2. Short Story Plots and The:r Development. 

3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 

4, Lielike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 

5, The Essential Fa-:tors of Plot Value; Pianning; Sus- 
pense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

8, Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

§%. The S:ience of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete 
nine for Two Dollars 


eTHE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 


For the Slicks 


No.1. THE LOVE STORY f Fer jhe ,Siick 
No 2. FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES 
No. 3. THE FORMULA OF THE “RED-BLOODED” 
PULP STORY A: The Western Story 


B: The Action-Adventure Story 
Price 25c each, postpaid 


Other ‘‘Formulas"’ 


series ot 


in preparation. 





ABOUT FEES 


Now that we have all pared down our budgets 
to buy more War Bonds and Stamps, a few 
cents make a lot of difference to Average Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss Writer. I therefore have not 
followed the prevailing custom of raising fees, 
but, on the contrary, am determined to main- 
tain them at their former low levels until it 
becomes absolutely impossible to do so. 

My fees have always been al] but nominal, 
for it has always been my ambition to get my 
compensation from selling commissions rather 
than from fees. 

What I give in return for those nominal fees 
is indicated in the following letters from clients, 
on my desk as I write this and typical of literally 
hundreds in my files: 

“This is the first time in my life I’ve ever 
had anyone tell me JUST WHAT IS WRONG 
with my work. With others, it has always 
been compliments, followed up with hedging. 
It has been smiles and pats on the back, but 
no results. It had come to the point where I 


was getting tired of bucking the current, but 
you ve thrown me a life-line.” 


‘ws, 

“You have been recommended by a close 
friend who has made a spectacular success in 
the writing profession . . . . There is so much 
‘guff’ put out by the humbugs in your pro- 
fession that I decided to go to a man whose 
reputation indicates his competence and 
honesty.”* 

(*) Names on request. 

If you think that you will be wise to investigate 
what I can do for you, write for 44-page booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST. 
ANCE,” which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives 
my credentials both as an’author and a literary critic, 
and also contains vital information, not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 

CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: $3.00 for 
any Ms. under 3,000 words (including “short- 
shorts”); for longer stories, the fee is $3.00 for the 
first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thousand words 
(or fraction) thereafter. Special terms for book- 
lengths. Commission on sales 10% 





LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘'The Profit in Writing"’ ($3.001; ‘'Writing Novels to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘Landing the Editors’ 


Checks'*' ($3.00); 


“Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00); 


"Mistress of Spears" ($2.50), etc. 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


In order to conserve tires hitherto consumed in driving to and from Beverly Hills, and reserve them ‘or necessary 


— on visiting editcrs and on studios, 


I am conducting my Service from my home for the duration of the war. 


e address all mail to me at TOPANGA, CALIFORNIA, and all express packages to me at Santa Mon.ca, California. 


**BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 


(No street address required). 








Dynamite! 


One of the most amazing books ever written about the inside of a great 
newspaper. The life story of a man who has been on the inside of more 
dramatic news stories than any other journalist of the past 20 years, 
To get the news behind-the-news, Gauvreau intimately contacted more 
celebrities, crashed more “locked doors,” and made more enemies than 
any other news editor of our time. No editor in America, including 


Lincoln Steffens or Stanley Walker, has been so blisteringly frank and 
self-revealing. It’s all there, including news too “hot” for the headlines! 








HERE (8 - WHAT 
America’s Crities 
Say: 


STANLEY WALKER in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune: There has been nothing quite 
like it. Downright terrifying ... a whale of 
a document .. . absorbing . . . shocking .. . 
almost unbelievable reading ... but true!” 


HARRY HANSEN in the N. Y. World 
Telegram:. “Gauvreau’s place in history is 
secure by the publication of this book. A 
spicy, inside story about everybody. They 
can’t fire Gauvreau for this one. He’s quit.” 


DOROTHY PARKER in PM: “TI opened it 

. never let it out of my hands till I had 
read it through. It is not just a fascinating 
hook, but an important picture of a period in 
American history.” 


RALPH THOMPSON in the N. Y. Times: 
“Doubtless sets a record in American jour- 
nalistic biographies. Full of facts, stories, 
anecdotes and gossip and should make the 
Danas and Greeleys turn in their graves.” 


FDITOR AND PUBLISHER: “488 pages 
packed with intimate revelations of the peo- 
ple who made the news in the past two 
decades.” 

TIME MAGAZINE: “A document which 


ordinary newsmen find alternately exciting, 
terrifying, hilarious, good for their souls.” 


THE NEWSPAPER GUILD REPORTER: 
“He saw all, knows all, tells all. It isn’t 
literature . . . but it’s wonderful.” 


Read This 
Autobiography 


In the March Dicest, 1943, Emile Gauvreau 
gave us a taste of his philosophy of living, 
a genial peek at the Retired Master, dwell- 
ing among his chickens, with an occasional 
pause, now and then, to scurry back to Man- 
hattan among “those crazy people who are 
my people.” 

It took a heap of living with its overload of 
successes and failures to make the man that 
is today Emile Gauvreau. 

The full story of his life—an autobiography, 
perhaps the best autobiography any editor 
has produced, is told in the book “My Last 
Million Readers.” It is enjoyable reading 
for writers who “know the business” and 
keen reading for writers and editors who 
are removed from the turmoil of editorial 
conflict and who want.to refurbish their 
minds with an understanding of American 
journalism as practiced. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

(Send me one copy of “My Last Million 
Readers,’”’ by Emile Gauvreau, for which I 
enclose $3.00. Send book postpaid. 

0 Send book C. O. D. for $3.00 plus the few 
rp extra postage charges. (No more than 

cents. 











MY LAST MILLION READERS 


By EMILE GAUVREAU 


Former editor of Macfadden’s Graphic, Hearst’s Mirror, Annenberg’s Click, etc. 
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